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The Song of Life’s Brigade 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi 
WOUNDED? Yes, but marching, 


And singing as we go; 
Singing wp to victory, 
Or death before the foe. 


Weary? Yes, but marching, 
And thirsty as we cheer, 
That other flagging footsteps 

May quicken as they hear. 


Exod. 20 : 12-17 


ewer 


Fainting ? Yes, but marching, 
To bear a comrade slain 
Beyond the glare of battle 
To friendly beds of pain. 


Dying? Yes, but marching 
In spirit where they go,— 

Singing up to victory 
Forgetful of the foe ! 


AMUERST, Mass. 


Caring for Those Dearest to Us 


One's influence is likely to be strongest at home. 
Away from home one is ‘‘on parade,’’ the real char- 
acter always more or less concealed, the influence of 
that character more or less diverted by the effort to 
make one’s better self prominent. In the home we 
are our true, unaffected selves, and our rea! influence 
upon others has fullest play. And it is in the home 
that we are with those who are dearest to us, and 
upon whom we would like our influence always to be 
for the best. Yet how often do we let our unworthiest 





selves crop out there, because at home we are loved 
and ‘‘ understood,’’ and we know that our faults will 
be overlooked and forgiven! Which is true enough ; 
but that fact does not undo the harm that the influence 
of these failures is sure to work, The place where we 
can least afford to let down from our highest endeavor 
is in the midst of those closest and dearest to us. Our 
home deserves our best. Our home life ought to be 
our highest life. 
x 


The Pathos of Unbelief 


Earth has no sadder sight than that of a man 
who does not know his best Friend. Not all the 
powers of body and mind at their heights can offset 
this pitiable spiritual poverty. One of the most bril- 
liant-of living essayists, of luminous insight and of 
fascinating power to portray moods and emotions, has 
written of the unselfish, supremely trusting love of a 
dog for his master: ‘‘I envied the gladness of his 
certainty, compared it with the destiny of man, still 
plunging on every side into darkness, and said to my- 
self that the dog who meets with a good master is the 
happier of the two.'’ Yes, happier far than he who 
knows no Master and Friend. But the unbelief of 
such a man needs but to reach out for an instant of 
time in groping search for the Truth, and in real sur- 
render of self to a Master, to be met and welcomed 
and guided into all truth by One who longs to satisfy 
just such yearning hearts. 


x 


Immunity Not Promised 


Most men sin with a confident belief that they 
are immune from the usual results of sin. They see 
on every side, in the lives and failures of others, the 
tragic and sure misery of sinning. - They see lives go 
out, reputations blasted, homes destroyed, - hearts 
broken, as the inevitable result of deliberately chosen, 


x 


persistently followed sin. They see this not so sel- 
dom that it is unusual, but with commonplace fre- 
quency and awful regularity. Every newspaper is 
largely filled with the chronicling of the sure results 
of sin. Yet men who pride themselves on being 
keen observers and shrewd forecasters in the affairs of 
life keep right on in a chosen course that has but one 
ending, and persuade themselves that in their case it 
will be different. The assurance of immunity is the 
Devil's ever-present pledge and his most devilish lie. 
Ninety-nine sins in every hundred are entered upon 
in the belief that their logical result will be dodged. 
The Devil is responsible for that belief ; his success 
in implanting it accounts for his many conquests. 
We have his word that we may sin and not be 
harmed. We have God's word that the wages of sin 
is death, and that we shall reap whatever we Sow. 
Upon which assurance shall we build ? 


x<— 
Better than Askirg God’s Blessing 


To ask God's blessing upon what we do should 
not be our chief concern. What we do may be wrong, 
and nc greater calamity could befall us than to have 
him bless us in our wrong-doing. Let us ask rather 
that God will show us what we ought to do, and give 
us the will to do it: we cannot miss his blessing then. 
We are so likely to start the day full of plans for what 
we intend to do, and eager to get God's blessing on 
those plans. But his plans for our day may be very 
different from ours. His blessing on our plans might 
mean our loss of mich of the richness of the day that 
he would give us. It is far more important that we 
should make sure of getting in line with God's plans 
than that we should ask him to get in line with ours. 
The question ‘‘Do I really want to help God's work 
to-day, or do I want him to help mine ?’’ prayerfully 
asked and answered at the beginning of each day, 
would change many a morning prayer and transform 
many a day from emptiness to wealth. 


£ 


The Peril of Careless Thinking 


N THE fight with temptation, it is a man’s duty to 
get rid of every handicap. Since temptation is 
testing, it is idle to expect to meet the test with a 

good margin if a man has only a lax control of his 
thoughts. 

The man whose mind wanders from one theme to 
another with no special —r direction to guide 
it, whose thoughts are a continual jumble of motley 
notions, whose intellectual processes are allowed to 
sag and drift and shamble unsteadily anywhere his 
moods may lead him, is carrying handicaps that clog 
his fighting ability in the battle-hour when he most 
needs it. For a man so minded can never be 
vigilantly on his guard while he is so minded. And 
not to be vigilant is to be in peculiar peril. 

The careless thinker, the mentally loose-jointed 
man, is making for nothing in particular. He takes 
his day as it comes, and it never occurs to him that 
he has anything to do with making that day go as he 
could be divinely led to know it ought to go. He 
has no plan in the morning for the precious hours of 
the day ; and at night, if he reflects at all upon the 
day’s work, he cannot know whether it got anywhere 
or not, for in its beginning it had no purposed end, 
and no driving, clean-cut purpose to any end. Any- 
thing can break in upon the hazy, floundering prog- 
ress of such a mind. A fire-engine in the street can 
distract it for a half-hour. A ‘‘good story’’ can send 
such a mind a-glimmering, only to come back to its 
work with a struggle ; for it had no strong grip on the 
work before the ‘‘ good story’’ was told, and no swift 


affinity for the definite task to draw it quickly and 
firmly back. when the distracting cause had gone. 
Into such a mind almost any suggestion of good or of 
evil can find ready entrance. The fences are down. 
There are no guards at the door. 

The careless thinker is also without well-grounded 
convictions. ‘‘ Heaven forbid,’’ cries Nello the barber, 
in Romola, ‘‘ that I should fetter my impartiality by en- 
tertaining an opinion!’’ Principles are unformed in the 
thought of such a man, if he ever gropes after them at 
all. Moral issues never run to fine lines with him, be- 
cause a fine line is a hard line to cut and to see, and 
the careless thinker has no patience with sharp distinc- 
tions, or with any other mental dividings that demand 
close, brain-taxing, spirit-wearying work. Conse- 
quently he has no convictions, no beliefs, theories, 
sentiments, vivid, vital, and sharp, altogether worth 
dying for and living for. He has never thought 
through a single principle, never made his own any 
trophy gained in an all-night tussle with a thought. 
He prides himself on the fact that he is open to con- 
viction, though he is by no means so; for he will not 
take the trouble to thresh out a single conviction, —a 
mental and spiritual possession to be won only at high 
cost, and not merely awaited in supine ‘‘ openness"’ 
of mind. When temptation bears hard upon the 
man of no convictions, he. can only sprawl. 

Impurity of mind is sure to beset the careless 
thinker, the errant-minded, easily diverted man of 
no convictions. Sights and sounds around him are 
masters of his impressions. They make their appeal 








446 


for good or evil, not by his own strong choosing, but 
by hit-or-miss nearness of urgency or passing attract- 
iveness. What has he seen when he has prowled 
through his favorite book-shop? Has he turned 
easily to the sensational novel, which some one has 
said is ‘* very strong,"’ and has he taken even a mo- 
ment's secret delight in its fumes? In the public 
library has he examined the periodicals in which he 
would be glad to see his own name as a contributor, 
the magazines that he would spread on the home 
table, or has his eye been caught by a set of ‘‘art"’ 
pictures which he would not wish to be examining if 
his eldest son or his boy-pupils were at his side? 
What faces does he see in the crowd on the way 
home—the strong faces that can repay his glances 
with the facial story of the fight for wholesomeness 
and power over self, or does he follow with even mo- 
mentary pleasure the face that suggests base and un- 
worthy thoughts, from which his better nature revolts 
in his more serious moments ? 

Not that the careless thinker deliberately turns as 
a matter of conscious, habitual choice from the de- 
cent to the indecent. He would have only one an- 
swer at first to an evil appeal if he had time to gather 
himself for resisting it. But the trouble is that evil 
gives no warning growls, shows no savage teeth, and 
comes sweetly enough to your side ; and you are not 
warned until the jaws of the beast are at your throat. 
The careless thinker is never prepared forethe attack, 
and in nothing is this more true than in the soft- 
footed, deadly approach of impure thoughts. And 
no man need hope for any improvement here unless 
he is willing to put his life’s blood into the vigorous, 
prayerful, unceasing mastery over the stuff that he 
wills his mind shall contain. Here continued care- 
lessness is in itself dead failure. 


The careless thinker is forever liable to laxity in his 
daily work. The Devil rejoices when a carpenter 
rough-finishes a job that ought to be smooth-finished ; 
when he drives a nail crooked, and doesn't think it 
worth while to pull it out and drive it straight. The 
Devil is highly satisfied when the teacher or preacher 
is too lazy to look up a Bible reference that would make 
clearer the passage he is studying ; when either is so 
‘‘open to conviction’’ that he had rather quote what 
somebody else has said than work out a conviction of 
his own from the text. The careless teacher or 
preacher would not deliberately mislead, but he quotes 
a commentator’s guess or the Gospel itself to fortify a 
theory which he has picked up from somebody, and 
unloads his wool-gathering with an air of profound 
wisdom. Good work is always hard, and no carpenter, 
or teacher or preacher, can do good work who is afraid 
of tired muscles or a headache. The careless thinker, 
however, doesn’t propose to drive himself too hard, 
or too closely, and if the nail gets crooked it can stay 
so, for all 4e cares, so long as it seems to hold. 


How dwarfing it all is! What giants of brain and 
brawn have been spoiled in the making by the don’ t- 
care, let-it-go habit of mind! The pull toward a let- 
down in one’s work is a fearful test. A young man 
whose work was taxing, and yet who was his own 
master in it, with no superior officer to control his 
time, made up his mind, prayerfully, that he ought to 
be at his office at half-past eight every morning. 
That did not mean eight-thirty-one, but eight-thirty. 
To his keen mind the difference was not between 
eight-thirty and eight-thirty-one or eight-thirty-two or 
-five ; but arrival a second after thirty minutes past 
eight would be failure. His car was blocked one 
morning eight squares from his office. He glanced 
at his watch. Seven minutes to half-past eight! He 
had a heavy bag with him. He did not ave to be 
at his desk seven minutes hence because of any severe 
employer. But he leaped from the car, ran the eight 
blocks, and arrived breathless and leg-weary—on the 
dot of his appointed time. Was it worth the run? 
The loose-minded man would have waited because of 
the blockade. And because of the blockade the man 
with a mind capable of sharp distinctions saw that 
here was a challenge to his convictions, which were 
clear, and he knew that he had rather die staggering 
up the office stairs in the attempt to get to his desk 
on time than live on that delayed car. For had he 
not decided, prayerfully, that it was his duty to be at 
his desk at half-past eight, unless Omnipotence should 
close the way ? 

And who is free, after all, from the fight against 
careless thinking? One of the strongest thinkers 
among the younger men of to-day, whose achieve- 
ments in moral and spiritual warfare have influenced 
thousands of young men the world over, gets down 
to such a simple practise as catching the same early 
train every morning from his suburban home, because 
he thinks it is good for a man to hold himself to some- 
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thing of the sort regularly as mental and moral disci- 
pline. He realizes*the peril of careless notions in 
life’s seemingly small matters, and engages his will 
to meet that peril in most commonplace ways. Two 
young men of high character were walking together 
on the crowded street. ‘‘Isn't that a shame !"’ ex- 
claimed one in a low voice, as they a woman 
immodestly gowned. ‘‘ What was it?’’ asked the 
other. ‘*Why, didn’t you see how that woman was 
dressed?’’ ‘*No,"’ said the other abruptly, «I 
didn’t."’ And then he added, ‘‘It isn’t my business 
to see that sort of thing."’ He had made it a practise 
to avoid one of the most subtle and vile temptations 
that can harass the well-meaning soul of the loose- 
minded man. 

No one of us is exempt from the peril of careless 
thinking. And every one of us has access to the 
remedy. For if with buffetings of the body and mind, 
if with eyes and ears steadily blinded and deafened to 
the sights and sounds of evil pressing upon us, if with 
the iron will of a man who means to win in a life-and- 
death struggle, we let this mind of ours pass into the 
control of the unsullied mastering mind of the tempted, 
tested Christ, we shall find our own will rising, through 
him, into its rightful mastery of our vagrant thoughts. 
Not by easy-going, comfortable ways shall we over- 
come the carelessness of our thought, but by coming 
day by day to that great ‘‘finally’’ of Paul's: ‘ Fi- 








What Is It to “ Surrender All” ? 


In commenting on a minister's condemnation of 
the hymn ‘‘I surrender all’’ because he said he could 
not sing it truthfully, it was editorially suggested here, 
some weeks ago, that perhaps it was not the Aymn 
that needed to be condemned. A Nova Scotia reader 
wants to know just what the phrase ‘‘ surrender all’’ 
means, and how we are to do it. 


I was interested in the Open Letter which refers to the 
hymn, ‘‘I surrender all,’’ but I do not quite understand your 
reply. You seem to think we ought to conform our lives to 
the hymn,—and that I truly desire to do,—but first, how ? 
What does “surrendering all’ mean? You say, ‘‘A man 
ought not to say he surrenders all... while he holds on to 
something he ought to let go.’’ What is “letting go'’ ? 
That is just what troubles me. Am I “letting go’’ when I 
continue living in my comfortable home and keeping my beau- 
tiful things about me,—when I am dressing with at least a 
degree of conformity to fashion, though I do love Him and his 
cause, and give conscientiously my tenth, and even try to set 
a good example, and do personal work for souls, study his 
Word, and have a time for secret prayer daily ? 

Should Christians ‘‘ keep their families in the most unpre- 
tentious home, with the very least outlay consistent with their 
comfort *' ? 

It does not help me to say that Christ does not lay down 
direct rules,—only principles. When he told the rich young 
tuler to sell all he had and follow him, did he mean he was to 
do just that? 

Other Christians do not seem to have my perplexities in 
these matters. Perhaps if you should allow space in Open 
5 gi for further discussion, I and others might get more 
ight. 

Surrendering all begins and ends with surrendering 
self to Christ. The rest is simple. After all that we 
are is given up unconditionally to him, then all that 
we have will be used as he directs. He may tell us 
to hold on or to let go of a certain thing, as he sees 
best. If he sees that a big bank account promises to 
cost us our eternal life, by getting in between himself 
and us, then he may tell us to let it go. That was 
evidently his reason for saying to the rich young ruler, 
‘«sell all that thou hast,’’ and Jesus apparently meant 
literally what he said there. The very fact that the 
young man would not do it showed that there was 
something that he cared more for than he did for the 
doing of Christ's will,—that he was not ready to sur- 
render himse/f to Christ. But a few days later Jesus 
was with another rich man, Zacchzeus, who gave such 
evidence of complete surrender of self to Christ that 
he was not asked to let all his possessions go. Ap- 
parently Jesus saw here a man who could be trusted 
to administer a stewardship of wealth to the glory of 
God and the advancement of the Kingdom. 

The moment we have something that we would 
not be willing to let go—that is, give up, do without 
—at Christ’s word, that moment we have not surren- 
dered all. Yet a nerson might possess a thousand 
valuable things and, without letting a single one of 
them go out of his possession, have surrendered all 
and completely to Christ. One has surrendered all 
when one places at the disposal of the Master every- 
thing that he is and has, and makes it the supreme 
business of his life to use all that he has, of time, 
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nally, brethren,’’ after everything else is said for your 
guidance, ‘: finally, brethren, whatsoevér=things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are-pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 


-report, ‘hink’’—yes, think hard—‘ on ¢hese things."’ 


at room, then, for the wedge that splits morality 
into chaos, and renders the mind a vagrant? The 
command is to ##ink. Will you? 


** O well fpr him whose will is strong ! 
He suffers; but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong ; 
For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, , 
That compassed round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 


** But ill for him, who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault 
Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, : 
And o’er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.’’ 








money, and other possessions, forthe Kingdom. This 
does not necessarily mean that he should strip house 
and person of every comfort and attractiveness, + 
though it does mean that he should be ready to do so 
if Christ should ask it. It means that he should 
press all such comforts and attractions into the Mas- 
ter’s service, making them bait for the taking of men 
alive, using them to allure men into the Kingdom by 
showing what a wholesome, winsome, healthy, joyous 
thing Christianity is. As was said here before, there 
are rich men who have surrendered all, and there.are 
poor men who have surrendered nothing. And it 
would seem reasonable to suppose that those who 
have surrendered all to Christ are most likely to be 
trusted by him with the stewardship of large posses- 
sions. Surrendering all is not a question of what we 
have, but of what we are doing with what we have. 
It is a question of whom we belong to,—whether to 


-Christ, or to our possessions. 


> A 
Does the Law Make Us Unhappy ? 


How often we are tempted to question the fair- 
ness or wisdom of recognizing obligations to God 
when we never think of questioning similar, though 
infinitely lesser, obligations to our fellow-men'! A 
Newfoundland reader asks concerning the giving of a 
tenth of our income to the Lord : 


If we could trust and love Christ and seek to give time, 
money, and strength to his service freely, without law or as a 
matter of debt, would it not be a happier way ? 


Why happier? Does it make one unhappy to rec- 
ognize in grateful acknowledgment what some friend 
has done for him? Is a child unhappy in rendering 
little services of love to a parent? Do the obliga- 
tions of love between husband and wife keep them 
unhappy? The only ‘‘law’’ and ‘‘debt’’ in tithing 
are the law and the debt of love. To-give a tenth di- 
rectly to the Lord is only a feeble attempt to repay a 


trifle of the boundless blessings he has sent us. If © 


the idea of the tithe makes one unhappy because the 
tithe is so small, there is an easy way to cure that 
unhappiness. There is no law against increasing the 
tenth. And surely no grateful child of God would be 
happy in giving less than the tenth. With human 
nature as it is, it is plainly wise for men to have cer- 
tain definite standards in appropriating their time 
and money.. God has determined those standards : 
one-seventh of our time, and one-tenth of our increase, 
or income, to be devoted specifically and exclusively 
to him ; the rest of our time and property to be used 
in his service as he directs. Why should we chafe 
under this, or talk about the greater happiness of 
‘«freedom’’ from such principles, any more than we 
chafe under the law of monogamy, or of property- 
rights, or of commercial debt? Are we less ready to 
discharge a debt to the Heavenly Father than we are 
to any earthly friend? 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 34: 1-12) 





HE last stage in the march toward Canaan was 
over the Moab plateau and down the steep 
slopes into the valley of the Jordan. It was 

crowded with stirring events,—the wars with Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan ; the 
discomfiture of Balak, king of Moab, when, instead 
of curses and maledictions, Balaam blessed the people 
and revealed the glorious future of Israel; the sad 
lapse of the Israelites into idolatry ; the plague ; the 
second numbering of the people ; the appointment of 
Joshua, culminating in the farewell address of Moses 
and his death on Nebo. The exodus ended when 
the children of Israel crossed the brook Zered and 
entered the eastern border of Moab. The Pentateuch 
closed with the career of the great leader on Moab's 
western border. Moses on Nebo becomes one of the 
colossal figures of human history. The man and the 
mountain seem lifted out of space and time into the 
realm of thought, where they constitute, like the Fifty- 
first Psalm, one of the shrines of the human soul. A 
life of matchless service, one sin remembered, a dis- 
tant view of what might have been, a lonely death, 
an unknown grave, and heaven. 

The modern identification of Mount Nebo has been 
long delayed, but may now be reckoned as complete. 
The data for the purpose are a constantly increasing 
collection of facts resulting from a more careful study 
of the Bible narratives in the light of explorations of 
the vicinity, with corroborative and explanatory mate- 
rials from other lands and sources. 

In the first place, Nebo is not a ‘‘ mountain’’ in 
the ordinary sense of that word. When one looks 
from Jerusalem or the highlands of Judea eastward 
beyond the Jordan, nothing in the shape of a peak 
or mountain breaks the long sky-line of the Moab 
plateau. And even when one journeys from the east 
or south over that plateau,-he rises almost insensibly 
from the desert until he gains the highest ridges, from 
which he catches glimpses of the highlands of Judea 
without so much as a suggestion of the deep valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea between. Buta few miles 
beyond the ridges the plateau breaks up into promon- 
tories or headlands slightly lower than itself, which 
extend far out into the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sea region, affording superb views of the valley and sea 
and all Western Palestine beyond. Between the dotted 
line representing sea-level and the waving line of 
Moab plateau is an elevation of 2,000 feet, and be- 
tween the dotted line and the. Dead Sea a depression 
of 1,292 feet, so that seen from Jericho or the Jordan 
valley or the Dead Sea, rising almost sheer in places 
for 3,000 feet, these are really mountains. Seen from 
above, they are extensions of the Moab plateau. 


The Persistence of Ancient Names 


One of the charms of East-Jordan geography is the 
fact that so many of the ruined cities and mountains 
and streams still bear the names which they bore in 
the days of Moses and the exodus. And nowhere 
east of the Jordan is this truer than in the immediate 
vicinity of Mount Nebo. Heshbon and Medeba and 
Dibon and Jericho still bear their most ancient name 
with only insignificant changes in pronunciation. 
Jazer is recognizable in Beth Zerah, Elealeh in e/-A/, 
Beth Maon in Maain, Aroer in Arair, while the 
natural features of the Arnon, the Jordan valley, and 
the Moab plateau remain unchanged and unchange- 
able. Then Moses has taken possession of the coun- 
try in the mind of the Jew, the Christian, and the 
Moslem, Copious fountains bear the name: ‘ Foun- 
tains of Moses ;'’ eighteen miles away, across the 
Jordan, is the Moslem shrine, ‘‘ Neby Musa,’’ while 
in the nearest city, Medeba, the early Christians 
honored his name and memory with a unique Mosaic 
map. With many known facts in the problem, it has 
not been difficult to select the real ‘‘ Nebc,’’ and to 
test the location by rereading the Bible narratives. 

The confusion in the matter of the names applied 
to the region, and especially in the use of two names 
for the same locality, no longer exists. The Bible 
narrative looks at these ‘‘ mountains’’ from below, 
and uses the names given by the dwellers in the Jor- 
dan valley at, say, Jericho. They are ‘‘the moun- 
tains of Abarim,’’—that is, ‘‘those on the further 
side’’ of Jordan, and the name applied to the whole 
range as far as the eye would carry north and south. 
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Mount Nebo As It Is To-day 


' By the Rev. Frederick E. Hoskins, D.D.. 
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It is also perfectly plain that each one of these 
separate promontories would have a separate name 
when approached from the plateau, and this might 
easily differ from the name given from below. Now 
the children of Israel approached them from above, 
learned some of their names as promontories, and 
especially those flanking the valleys down which 
they journeyed to the Jordan valley. Most of these 
valleys in the western borders of Moab are frightful 
and impassable gorges, wholly destitute of water and 
pasture. The one down which the children of Israel 
must have come is the one in which a score of roads 
meet to-day, easy of descent, and containing an 
abundance of water. Now which of these promon- 
tories can be identified with ‘‘ Mount Nebo’’ of the 
Scriptures ? 

The name ‘‘ Nebo,’’ found only twice in the Scrip- 
tures (Deut. 32: 49; 34: 1), as referring to the moun- 
tain, is now by common consent connected with a 
heathen god of the Assyrians, whose worship had 
been extended into this East-Jordan land before the 
coming of the children of Israel. Nebo, with Baal 
and Peor, other heathen deities, all had altars and 
shrines on these promontories, reaching out from the 
Moab plateau into the Jordan valley. Now these 
names were lost or confused many centuries ago, and 
it seemed as though this was another case of the 
providential obliteration of the name and exact loca- 
tion of a much sought site; but in recent years the 
very name itself, «‘ Neba,’’ has been found clinging to 
a knoll on the promontory already chosen for many 
other reasons as the real ‘‘ Mount Nebo.’’ 

The ‘two views’’ from Nebo, that of Balak (Num. 
23 : 14-16) and that of Moses (Deut. 34 : 1-4), are as 
accurately described as any modern guide-book could 
describe them. The natural features are of course 
absolutely unchanged except in the names and un- 
identified localities. The ‘*view’’ has been the 
charm for the pilgrims and travelers of all past 
ages, as curiously evidenced by the Mosaic map at 
Medeba. It will continue to delight for all time to 
come. 

Five miles southwest of Heshbon, and less than 
that distance northwest of Medeba, the ridge or 
promontory identified as Nebo juts from the plateau 
with a width of more than half a mile, and extends 
fully two miles westward toward Jericho. The views 
westward, northward, and southward are superb. 
Two knolls attract one’s gaze, and invite the seeker 
to their summits. The eastern one, near the base of 
the promontory, gives’ a view backward over Moab, 
and to this still clings the name ‘‘Neba.’’ The 
height is given as 2,643 feet above the Mediterranean, 
—that is, about 3,500 feet above the Jordan in front 
of it. The western one, more than a mile farther out 
and perhaps 200 feet lower, gives the finer view of all 
the Jordan valley and the land of «Canaan ’’ beyond. 
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‘This is no doubt ‘* Pisgah,’ as seen from the valley 


below. Analogies for this multiplication of names are 
abundant in ancient and medern times. Lebanon is 
the name for a range of mountains in Syria. A 
dozen different names cover different sections of it. 
The ‘*Cedor Mountain’’ applies to the extreme 
northern section, but in the ‘‘Cedor’’ district are 
half a dozen different ‘‘mountains,'’ and each peak 
has a separate name. Anti-Lebanon is the general 
name for the range opposite Lebanon eastward. 
Mount Hermon is the name for the southern ex- 
tremity. But Hermon is fifteen miles long, and, in 
places, eight miles broad, and every peak and shoulder 
and slope has a separate name. So that ‘‘ Abarim,"’ 
‘*Nebo,"’ and ‘Pisgah’’ need no longer puzzle, 
much less confuse. 

The Bible itinerary (Num, 21 : 18-20; 33 : 44-47) 
mentions five encampments between the east and 
west boundaries of Moab. It is the last two of this 
series which are the important ones for us. Numbers 
33:47 says they ‘‘encamped in the mountains of 
Abarim, before Nebo,'’ and 21 : 20 says they journeyed 
‘‘from Bamoth to the valley that is in the field of 
Moab to the top of Pisgah, which looketh down upon 
the desert'’ (or Jeshimon). Newscholars have noted 
the infelicity of the translation of the latter verse : 
‘*to the valley, ... to the top of Pisgah,’’ and have 
given as more correct (G. A. Smith), *‘ to the glen that 
is in the field of Moab by the headland of Pisgah 
which looketh out on Jeshimon.’’ Just ‘‘ before 
Nebo,''—that is, fo the north, for the children of 
Israel are journeying from the south, and in ‘the 
valley,'’ or ‘‘glen,’’ down which the roads to the 
Jordan have run from all antiquity to the present day 
are the well-known fountains, still called the ‘* Foun- 
tains of Moses.’' This was where they must have 
halted, and not on the ‘‘ top of Pisgah.’ One more 
journey and they ‘‘ encamped in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan at Jericho.'’ This makes every Bible 
reference to the ‘‘mountain’’ perfectly plain, and, 
with our most recent knowledge of the locality, settles 
the question forever. 


The Discovery in the Church at Medeba © 


And now a curious sidelight. Just half-way down 
the thirty-two centuries between us and Moses the 
early trans-Jordanic Christians roamed over the 
Moab Plateau, and took fully as much pleasure as we 
do in locating Nebo and the burial-place of Moses. 
Medeba, having borne its ancient name through all 
the centuries, had been transformed from a Macca- 
bean to a Christian city, with a bishopric of the re- 
gions where the great memory of Moses still lingered. 
It was close by Mt. Nebo, and within six or seven 
miles of the headland Pisgah. There must have 
been a well-beaten path from the Christian homes in 
Medeba over the breezy plateau to the spot where 
Moses stood. Somewhere within the first five of the 
centuries aiter Christ the Christians of Medeba reared 
a basilica, and some one conceived the beautiful 
thought of picturing in the floor of their church what 
Moses saw from Nebo near by in that last wistful view 
of Canaan and the Promised Land. So willing hands 
worked many days in producing a Mosaic map, which 
must have been a marvel in those early days, It 
occupied the whole width of the church, which was 
fully fifty feet, and was from twenty to twenty-two 
feet from side to side. It was drawn from east to 
west, and not from north to south, as is the case in 
maps to-day. In its widest extent it stretched from 
the mouths of the Danube to the mouths of the Nile. 
The point occupied by Medeba and Nebo, which, alas ! 
has disappeared, was located near the center of the 
nave, and the main part of the map lay eastward, and 
opposite the main door of the church. 

The Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley with the 
Promised Land came in exact geographical order, 
while the adjacent countries are all correct as to direc- 
tion, but not as to distance. The map was not drawn 
to any scale, but was rather a rude sketch, designed 
to illustrate Bible history. Decorative art occupied a 
large place. The mountains were drawn with a com- 
bination of lines and colors which did not fail to 
produce on the eye the effect desired. The Dead Sea 
was a wavy expanse of blue, enlivened by two ships 
of impossible proportions, but altogether picturesque. 
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On the Jordan was a sort of ferry-boat, whose mast 
slid along a boom extending from bank to bank, 
while gigantic fishes played in the waters. In the 
desert palm-trees marked the oases, and the lion pur- 
sued the gazelle. * 

The large cities were drawn on a sort of ground 
plan, while smaller ones were done in silhouette. 
Jerusalem, which fortunately has been saved, gives 
the location of the principal streets, which are marked 
by colonnades, and the facades of the main buildings 
are drawn to show their general aspect, some round, 
some pointed. The silhouettes give the wails, bat- 
tlements, and principal gates of smaller cities, such 
as Jericho, The fragments which remain of the map 
contain the names of about one hundred and thirty 
ancient places, some of which are new to history. 

One of the merits of the map, unique of its kind, 
was the wealth of explanation. The Promised Land 
was divided according to the tribes, and the name of 
each tribe was inscribed in large red letters, and ac- 
companied by an explanatory text from the Bible. 
In this way much of Jacob's blessing was worked into 
the design. The largest remaining fragment em- 
braces, in whole or in part, the territory of the tribes 
of Simeon, Judah, Dan, Benjamin, and Ephraim, 
Zebulun has Genesis 49 : 13 attached to it ; Ephraim, 
Genesis 49:25, and parts also of the blessing of 
Moses (Deut. 33:13); Benjamin has Deuteronomy 
33:12 written beneath it. Other explanations are 
taken literally from the Onomasticon of Eusebius. 





1See the Jordan Valley and Petra, Libbey & Hoskins, Vol«. I and 
I]. for an account of the discovery, description, and photugraphs of 
this interesting map. 
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At certain parts of the map these inscriptions occupy 
the whole of the surface, interfering somewhat with 
its ess, but no doubt serving an important pur- 
pose in the eyes of its makers. In many cases the 
localities are designated by two names, the ancient 
name and also the name in use at the era of the map. 

Alas, the vicissitudes of time! Nebo stands 
changeless as it was when Moses climbed its famous 
headland, and is to-day as inseparably connected 
with his name as it has been for more than thirty 
centuries, but its exact location was lost to Christian 
view for at least twelve centuries, Medeba, a city 
under its changeless name in the earliest notices of 
Moab, existed through two thousand years of Moab- 
ite, Maccabee, and Christian history, was sacked and 
destroyed at the time of the destructive march of 
Chrossoes the Persian, early in the seventh century, 
and disappeared from the face of the earth. For 
over twelve hundred years it has lain undisturbed, 
uninhabited, in the desolation of Moab. Only yes- 
terday ro was it reoccupied and dug up from the 
dust of ages to yield, among other treasures, this 
unique monument to the memory of Moses. Of all 
the nationalities and religions that have contended 
for the mastery of the plateau only the Jews and the 
Christian and the Moslem remain. But all three re 


vere the memory of Moses, and every pilgrim of the © 


future centuries—Jew, Christian, and Moslem—visit- 

ing the land of Moab, to stand again in fancy with 

Moses on Nebo’s brow, will gladly journey from map 

to mountain, and link the present to the remoter 

past through this Christian tribute to his memory. 
BEYROUT, SYRIA, 
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The Story of Two Indian Graves 


By Charles L. Thompson, D.D., 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 








FEW years ago, I stood by two graves, and the 
lessons suggested a contrast both humiliating 
and comforting. 

On a granite shaft in the Indian graveyard in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which the people of the village 
erected, are inscribed the words: ‘‘In memory of the 
Stockbridge Indians, the friends of our fathers.’’ 
Around that significant monument is a goodly cluster 
of resting-places. The band of Christian Indians, the 
spiritual children of John Sargent, in trying times had 
been indeed ‘‘the friends of our fathers,’’ for it was 
they who sent a message to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature saying in substance: ‘‘ Our ways of fighting are 
not your ways. We cannot train as your soldiers do ; 
but only show us where your enemies are. That is 
all we will want to know.'’ Loyally had they stood 
by our fathers in the times when our fathers needed 
friends, But that graveyard suggests a pathetic story 
of the wrongs of our civilization, for the time came 
when the white man claimed the beautiful valley of 
the Housatonic and the order came to the surviving 
Indians—patient, faithful, Christian band—to move 
on, for the white man needed room. ‘And so they 
packed their tents and traveled into the wilderness of 
New York state where the friendly Oneidas gave them 
temporary refuge. It proved temporary indeed. 

Within a short time the forests of central New York 
were open to settlement and the order came to the 
Stockbridges again—‘‘ move on, friends of our fathers, 
the white man needs your room."’ 

Driven from their home a second time they pur- 
posed to push far enough inland to be secure in the 
peaceful possession of their homes. They crossed 
the state of Ohio almost to the borders of Indiana ; 
among savage and hostile Indians, this Christian band 
once more pitched their tents. Their isolation secured 
their homes for atime. But the Alleghenys opened 
their gates at the end of the last century, the tide of 
population rolled through the forests of Ohio, and 
once more the order came to the thinned ranks of the 
discouraged Indians—‘‘ Stockbridge Indians, friends 
of our fathers, move on. The white man wants your 
place.’’ 

Wasted by disease and death, discouraged and 
heart-broken by repeated removals, the patient little 
company once more picked up their tents and made 
their way through the forests, this time to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, where they once more made their camps. 
But along toward the middle of the century the forests 
of Wisconsin were opened for settlement. The beauti- 
ful shores of Green Bay were claimed by the white 
man, and once more the order went forth, stern and 





pitiless as fate, ** Stockbridge Indians, friends of our 
fathers, move on, The white man needs your room."’ 

Decimated by death, wasted by disease, discouraged 
and heart-broken by repeated removals, longing for 
quiet and rest, they picked up their tents once more. 
A thin line of them moved westward through Wiscon- 
sin where a few of their descendants still remain, but 
the larger column moved to the southwest. In Kan- 
sas, south of Fort Leavenworth, they once more and 
for the last time pitched their tents. But the race 
was nearly run. A few short years completed the 
deadly process, The unsuitable climate soon dug their 
graves andéthe last Stockbridge Indians, friends of 
our fathers, slipped under the green tent of the prairie 
grass to find an undisturbed refuge there. They had 
moved on for the last time and the story of the Stock- 
bridge Indian was closed until the scrolls shall be un- 
rolled from the Judgment Seat. 

Such reflections came to me as I stood by the granite 
shaft in the beautiful graveyard on the banks of the 
Housatonic. But a few weeks before I had stood by 
the grave of Spaulding, on the banks of the Snake river 
in Idaho, and there I recalled a story of a different 
sort. Spaulding and his bride with Whitman and his 
bride, more than sixty years ago had crossed the Sier- 
ras in a daring venture to carry the gospel to the 
Indians of the far Northwest. Whitman, at once a 
missionary and a statesman, had been the means of 
saving to the Union the territory now embraced by the 
three great states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
Then after years of heroic and self-sacrificing labor he 
gave his life in martyrdom for those whom he had 
come to serve. Spaulding toiled on for many years, 
and had the unspeakable comfort of gathering around 
him a goodly band of the red men of the valleys and 
mountain canyons of the far Northwest, who looked 
up to him as their spiritual father. When his spirit 
took its flight they bore him to honored rest on the 
banks of that beautiful river. There he sleeps while 
a Presbytery of Indian ministers, elders and church 


members attest the power of his godly life and teaching. ° 


As I gathered around me the Indian ministers 
and elders, intelligent and devoted to the service of 
Christ, rescued’ from barbarism by the devotion of 
missionaries like Whitman and Spaulding; when I 
traced as I could the influence’of those Indian minis- 
ters not only on the region immediately around them, 
but on neighboring tribes found in missionary jour- 
neys ; as I saw how one of those Indian ministers had 
become the means of carrying the gospel with saving 
power to the Bannocks and Shoshones, four hundred 
miles to the south, in answer to their earnest petition 
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that a missionary might be sent them ; when T learned 
later, that that same Indian missionary, petitioned by 
Indians from far south in the valleys of Utah and 
among the canyons of Nevada, had carried the light 
of the gospel on to them, making thus a line of light 
from the banks of the Snake river to the mountain 
guiches of southern Utah,—I could but think that 
through the fidelity of the Church of Christ and the 
heroism of her missionaries, somewhat of the black- 
ness of our centuries of dishonor has been taken 
away ; and that perhaps, when the record of American 
history is finally made up, whether regarded in this 
world or from that which is beyond ; when the story 
is told how we pushed the Indian from one landing- 
place to another until about to disappear down the 
forest aisles of the remote west,—then the lives of 
heroic missionaries, opening the ‘title clear to man- 
sions in the sky" for those from whom home and 
country in this world had through successive genera- 
tions been taken away, will not be forgotten. 
New York City, 


e 
Looking from Pisgah’s Height 


By George Adam Smith, D.D. 


SRAEL were about to exchange the desert view, 
which had been their horizon during forty years, 
for the first full sight of the Promised Land. In 

the itinerary we have been following! the next station 
is given as the glen that is in the field of Moab, by 
the headland of Pisgah, which looketh out over 
Jeshimon. 

During their journey over the table-land, Israel 
had no outlook westward across the Dead Sea. For 
westward the plateau rises a little and shuts out all 
view, but on the other side of the rise it breaks up 
into promontories slightly lower than itself, which run 
out over the ‘Arabah and Dead Sea Valley, and afford 
a view of all Western Palestine. Seen from below, 
or from across Jordan, these headlands, rising three 
or four thousand feet by slope and precipice from the 
valley, stand out like separate mountains. But east- 
ward they do not rise from the Moab plateau,—they 
are simply projections or capes of the latter, and you 
ride from it on to them without experiencing any dif- 
ference of level, except, it may be, a decline of a few 
feet. Israel, passing Bamoth, had arrived at the 
inland end of one of these headlands—almost cer- 
tainly that which breaks from the plateau half way 
between Heshbon and Medeba, and runs out, under 
the name of Neba, nearly opposite the north end of 
the Dead Sea. The ridge is about two miles long, 
and its level top perhaps half a mile broad. It is of 
flinty limestone, mostly barren, yet where it breaks 
from the plateau, fertile, and, on the July day we 
crossed, this end of it was covered with yellow corn 
and reapers. Before you descend from the rising 
ground, which alone divides it from the plateau, you 
instinctively seek the nearest high mound for a last 
view backwards, There is the great plain of Moab, 
southward broken only by the eminence of Medeba 
and the hollow of Arnon, but in front of you it rolls 
away unbroken, unvaried, save by the shadows of a 
few clouds on the featureless hillocks, into the infinite 
East. You turn westward, descending through the 
corn-fields, and traverse the long flinty ridge to the 
limestone knoll upon it, which bears the name of 
Ras, or Head, of Neba. You have lost the eastern 
view, but all Western Palestine is in sight ; only the 
hither side of the Jordan Valley is still invisible, and 
north and south the view is hampered by the near 
hills. Follow the ridge to its sécond sunimit, the 
Ras Siaghah, and you find yourself on a headland, 
which, though lower than Ras Neba, stands free of 
the rest of the range. The whole of the Jordan 
Valley is now open to you, from Engedi, beyond 
which the mists become impenetrable, to where, on 
the north, the hills of Gilead seem to meet those of 
Ephraim, The Jordan flows below ; Jericho is visible 
beyond. Over Gilead, it is said, Hermon can be seen 
in clear weather, but the heat hid it from us, The 
view is almost that described as the last on which the 
eyes of Moses rested, the higher hills of Western 
Palestine shutting out all possibility of a sight of the 
sea. It is certainly the position described in the 
itinerary: the head of the Pisgah, which looketh 
down or over upon the face of Jeshimon, whether 
this latter be the wilderness of Judza immediately 
across the Dead Sea, or the long stretch of waste- 
land on the east of Jordan, just below our point of 
view. 





1 On the journey of which the narrafive is given in “The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” published by A. C. Armstrong & Co., 
New York. The description is taken from this volume, pp. 562-564. 








LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 34: 1-12) 






COMMON VERSION 


t And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over inst Jericho, And 
the LORD shewed him all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan. 

2 And all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, 

3 And the south, and the plain of the valley 
of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar. 

4 And the LorRD said unto him, This és the 
iand which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaae, 
and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed: I have caused thee to see z¢ with thine 
eyes. but thou shalt not go over thither. 

5 4 So Moses the servant of the LoRD died 
there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the LORD. 

6 ‘And he buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Beth-peor : but no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

7 { And Moses was an hundred and twenty 
years old when he died : his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated. 
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LESSON i2. SEPTEMBER 22. THE DEATH OF MOSES 
m Deuteronomy 34: I-12. (Read Deut. 31-34.) Memory verses: 10-12 
Golden Text: Precious in the sight of Jehovah is the death of his saints.—Psalm 116: 15 
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t And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto mount Nebo, that is over against 
Jericho. And Jehovah showed him all the 
land of Gilead unto Dan, 2 and all Naphtali, 
and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
all the land of Judah, unto the ! hinder sea, 
3 and the South, and the Plain of the valley 
of Jericho the city ot palm-trees, unto Zoar. 
4 And Jehovah said unto him, This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed : I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. 5 
So Moses the servant of Jehovah died there 
in the land of Moab, according to the word 
of Jehovah. 6 And *he buried him in the 
land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day. 7 And Moses was a hundred and twenty 
years old when he died : his eye was not dim, 


COMMON VERSION 
8 4 And the children of Israel wept for 


’ Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days: so 


the days of weeping and mourning for Moses 
were ended. 

9 4 And Joshua the son of Nwn was full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his 
hands upon him : and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 

1o And there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the LORD knew 
face to face, 

1r In all the signs and the wonders, which 
the LORD sent him to doin the land of Egypt 
to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to all 
his land, 

12 And in all that mighty hand, and in all 
the great terror which Moses shewed in the 
sight of all Israel. 


1 That is, western. 
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nor his natural force abated. 8 And the chil- 
dren of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days: so the days of weeping in 
the mourning for Moses were ended. 

9 And Joshua the son of Nun was full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his 
hands upon him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as Jehovah com- 
manded Moses. 10 And there hath not arisen 
a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom Jehovah knew face to face, 11 in all 
the signs and the wonders, which jehovah 
sent him to do in the land of Egypt, to Pha- 
raoh, and to all his servants, and. to all his 
land, 12 and in all the mighty hand, and in 
all the great terror, which Moses wrought in 
the sight of all Israel. 


2 Or, he was buried 


PRONUNCIATION.—Pisgah, Pis’ga; Jericho, Jér’i-ko ; Gilead, Gil’e-ad ; Naphtali, Naf’ta-lt; Ephraim, 


E’fra-im ; Manasseh, Ma-n&s’seh ; Beth-peor, 


éth-pé-or ; Pharaoh, Fa’ro. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


F TWO things concerning his earthly work 
every man ought to make sure. He ought to 
see toit deliberately that his death will leave his 

work unfinished ; and that, when he goes, he will 
have succeeded in rendering himself useless. No, 
there are not two printer’s errors in that sentence; 
unfinished and use/ess are the words intended. It 
is every man’s duty to strive to render himself use- 
less. It is every man’s duty to leave his work unfin- 
ished when he dies. These are not new truths to 
old readers of The Sunday School Times ; they have 
been urged in these columns for many years. They 
may be new to —_— pupils, and to some of the newer 
readers. Try them as opening suggestions in your 
class, and see whether they arouse discussion and 
difference of opinion. 

Let the class have a few minutes’ lively discussion 
of these truths, then ask them to turn to the passage 
in hand and see whether the man whose closing 
chapter of life is before us to-day seemed to have ac- 
complished those two things. Look at his case first 
simply to ascertain the facts, entirely apart from the 
question whether or not a man Should strive to make 
this his purpose. 

In this way you can center the attention of the 
class upon the lesson before them ; the most natural 
next step is to take a quick view of the whole life of 
the man whose life now draws to aclose. Ask one 
pupil to point out on a map, in the presence of all, 
the parts of the world in which Moses’ life was lived. 
How far, ‘‘as the crow flies,” from the spot where a 
baby lay in an ark of bulrushes to the mountain-peak 
where a nation-maker looked out over the land to 
which he had now led his people? How many years 
from Nile to Nebo? hat does ‘‘Nebo” mean 
(Howie, 1)? A summary of the great achievements 
of that great life is given in Dr. Dunning’s last par- 
agraph. 

Just here would be a good place to ask whether 
Moses had ever had ony mountain experiences be- 
fore. Everybody can think of one or two; it is 
doubtful whether we realize how many he had had. 
Did he have any mountain experience after this ? 
There are no less than eight noteworthy mountain 
experiences in the life of this mountain-peak man; 
Mr. Ridgway has noted them all, in his first para- 
graph. The references that he gives might be dis- 
tributed, on separate slips of paper, to eight different 
pupils, to be read aloud when called for. 

His life-work is behind him now; the goal to which, 
for his people, it led, lay before him. What a pano- 
rama that was! Just how far could Moses really 
see ?. Professor Beecher touches on this, in his com- 
ment on verses 1-3 as does Mrs. Howie, in her second 
paragraph. The extract from Professor George 
Adam Smith’s volume, reprinted on page 448 of this 
issue of the Times, makes the scene a vivid one. 

‘‘There is a sad tinge” to this mountain experi- 
ence of Moses’, says Mr. Gordon, in his third para- 
graph. It isin the fact, not only that there is pun- 
ishment here, but that punishment was necessary. 
Why was such extreme punishment needed for that 
bit of temper-loss back at Meribah? Professor 
Beecher says frankly, on verse 4, that he does not 
know. The nobility of the character that trusted 
God's love implicitly here is the lesson which Pro- 
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fessor Beecher urges. We know from the record just 
what Moses had done, and for what God blamed him. 
Moses’ had been. told to take the rod, the symbol of 
authority from God, and speak to the rock, that it 
should ‘give forth water. He had struck the rock 
with the rod twice, after saying, ‘‘ shall we bring you 
forth water out. of this rock?’’ He had made no 


‘mention ‘of God in this public miraculous act of bring- 


ing relief; and God said that Moses’ failure had been 
in ‘failing to ‘‘ sanctify”” Him before Israel. Appar- 
ently the one thing vital in the training of Israel was 
that God should invariably be recognized as the giver 
of every blessing, the Rock of their salvation. For 
Moses to fail in giving this recognition was appar- 
ently a failure that threatened the very vitals of the 
religion through which the Israelites were to bless all 
mankind. For the eternal safety of the people for 
whom Moses was living, aid for the sanctity of the 
religion in which alone lay the hope of the world, it 
was necessary that this failure should not be con- 
doned. 

What bearing has that failure, and the tragic sad- 
ness of its punishment, on the life-work of Moses as 
a whole? Notice Mr. Ridgway’s questions on this 
point (end of second paragraph). Those questions 
are worth a few minutes’ thoughtful discussion in 
class. Does it not seem fair to put it in this way ?— 
Moses’ life-work was not destroyed nor in any sense 
rendered a failure as a whole by this lapse. But 
Moses failed of being the success that God wanted 
him to be, by just so far. Evidently God’s plan was 
that Moses should lead Israel into the promised land. 
That plan failed because of Moses’ sin. 





The Mystery Box 


Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue; or in the Bible. 








1. Give a summary of the work done by Moses. | 


2. At what distance is it possible to see the snow 
on Mt, Lebanon ? 

3. What did Robert Morrison see from his Mount 
Nebo? 

4. Why was Governor Hunt of Porto Rico anx- 
ious when President McKinley was shot ? 

5. How did a Japanese soldier die on the battle- 
field of Nanshan ? 

6. Wien may life become plain ? 

7. What did prayer mean to Moses ? 

8. Contrast the Bible record of the death of 
Moses and the account given by Josephus. 

g. What is the meaning of the word ‘* Nebo ’’? 

10. What reason was given for the close of 
Moses’ career at this point ? 

11. What were the last words of a dying sailor ? 

12, What phrase in the lesson-text tells volumes 
about Moses’ spiritual life? 

13. What did the dying miner sing when he was 
entombed in a coal mine ? 

14. For whom did Raymond Lull pray and work ? 

15. What was Moses’ greatest service to the 
Israelites ? 














The bright side of the picture is that God does not 
let single sins destroy a life or undo a man’s life-work 
for Him. Moses’ work and Moses’ life were shining, 
glorious successes in God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Now for the.two points that we discussed at the 
beginning of the lesson. The work to which Moses 
was called, forty years back in the land of Midian, 
was that of leading his people’ out of bondage, and 
training them up into a God-fearing nation that should 
bring a blessing to the whole world. Was that work 
finished at the time of Moses’ death? Was the train- 
ing of Israel complete? Assuredly not. Moses must 
leave his work unfinished. He could rejoice that he 
had chosen a work so big in its scope, while eternal 
in its purpose, that any man who undertook it must 
leave it unfinished. That is the kind of work every 
man ought to be in,—God’s work. The man who en- 
ters upon a work that he can completely and satisfac- 
torily finish in a life-time has chosen an unworthy 
work. 

But. was the work to go to pieces now that Moses 
must die? Again, assuredly not. Moses had built 
for the future. Under God’s guidance he had so 
trained the people in general, and a younger man in 
particular, that after his death things moved on just 
as they had in his life-time: ‘‘the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him [Moses’ say ony and did as 
er ag commanded Moses.” They obeyed the old 
eader in following the new, because the new was the 
work of the old, and both new and old carried out the 
plans of God. When the time came for Moses to die, 
he actually was not needed any longer for the best 
welfare of the people. He had completed the diffi- 
cult task of rendering himself useless. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Verse to does not necessarily prove that this chapter was 
written centuries after the death of Moses (Beecher, on 
v. 10). 

Length and intensity of Oriental mourning (Howie, 3). 

How utterly Moses departed from Oriental custom in 
appointing Joshua his successor (Howie, last). 

What it is to die (Ridgway, 3). 

Joshua did not fill Moses’ place, nor did God want him 
to (Ridgway, last). 

Boys can know God and talk with him as Moses did 
(Foster, 3, 4). 

Various traditions about Moses’ death (Dunning, 1). 

One of Moses’ greatest achievements (Dunning, 4). 

Pisgah identified (Sanders, 3). 

The secret of longevity (Gordon, 5; Ridgway, 4). 

The secret of Moses’ power (Gordon, last). 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—The fortieth year of the exodus, the last 
thirty days (verse 8, compared with Joshua r : 
I-5 : 10) of the vernal year, perhaps the month 

that began in February, B.C. 1458. 

Place.—‘‘ The plaiffs of Moab” and ‘‘ the hill country 
of Nebo at the top of Pisgah, which faces — 
(v. 1). The plains of Moab are the parts of the lower 
Jordan valley on the Moab side, that is, the east side 
of the river—the deeply sunken region, more than 
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1000 feet below the surface of the Mediterranean, 
where Israel encam after conquering the land 
east of the Jordan. sgah is a summit in the Moab- 
ite highlands back from the river. 

Events.— Moses had continued his effort to prepare 
Israel for living in the promised land. Following the 
order of the record in Deuteronomy, we have, after 
the publishing of the address (Deut. 4: 44 to 26: 19) 
from which the last lesson was taken, first the making 
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GREAT SEA 

















of arrangements for the pageant of blessing and 
cursing (Deut: 27-30), then the naming of Joshua as 
successor to Moses (Deut. 31: 1-8, 14ff ; Num. 27: 
12-23, and parallel passages), the handing of the book 
of the law to the priests (Deut. .31 : 9-29), the two 
poems (Deut. 31 : 19-33 : 29). 

-—Moses and Joshua. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-3.—Moses went up: In obedience to Je- 
hovah’s command, and knowing that the time of his 
death had come (Deut. 3 : 23-29 and 32: 48-52; Num. 
27: 12-14 cf. 20: 12, 23-29).—/ehovah showed him: 
Literally, ‘‘caused him to see."—Ad/ the land of 
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Nebo’s 


By S. D. 


HIS IS a great g/imax to a great life. Moses is 
actually seeing with his eyes what he had 
prayed for and talked about and worked for so 

long. At last the wilderness is done with, the water- 
less sands, the fevering serpents, the wearisome 
march, the desert graves, the slow, painful schooling 
—all is now at his back, and here in full view is the 
great land promised to his forefathers and to him- 
self. All the distress is forgotten in this splendid 
hour. Long and intently this vigorous old man 
looked, and gazed, and praised. This was well 
worth all the toil and struggle, even though the direct 
conquest was to be by another. When we climb our 
Nebo, and see our land of promise, and then, unlike 
Moses, shall go in with our Joshua-Jesus, we'll clear 
forget the pain of the way in the glory of the goal. 

ebo means great victory won, but greater yet to 
come. There are two Nebos for each of us to climb; 
one with an outlook of ater victory in this life, 
and the other one with its outlook reaching clear 
over into the full life that will follow this present life. 
The Nebo of present experience means great victory 
after long struggle, but always something yet greater 
to come. There is always more and better just 
ahead. However striking our victories over tempta- 
tions, and difficulties, and weaknesses, there is 
always a greater victory waiting our grasp. Then 
beyond that, the Nebo of. future pens draws our 
glad gaze toward final victory. hen Jesus is en- 
throned, the mists will all be gone, and the sun shin- 
ing in regal splendor will show the far-reaching 
glory-view ; the broken threads of earth will knit up 
again, the tangled threads be straightened out, and 
the minor undertone will drop out of the music. A 
man should pitch his tent on Nebo’s summit, and re- 
fuse to consider any lower level. Its far-reaching 
view of our land of promiseewill hold us steady 
through many a hard struggle. 

There is a sad tinge to Nebo’s splendid outlook for 
Moses. He had wanted to know the land with his 
feet as well as with his eyes. He was missing the 
great thrill of touch. Repeatedly in Deuteronomy 
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Gilead, unto Dan... all the land of Judah, unto the 
hinder sea: He saw the Gilead country as a whole 
stretching away as far as to Dan, and the Judah 
country as a whole stretching away as far as the 
Mediterranean; but the account does not say that he 
saw either Dan itself or the Mediterranean. hether 
these are visible from any summit in the Moabite 
mountains is a question for travelers to settle.— 7he 
Plain ; Otherwise ‘the Circle,” the widened part of 


_the valley of the lower Jordan. 


Verse 4.—Thou shalt not go over thither: See the 
references above. The reason assigned for the close 
of the career of Moses at this point is not that he is 
superannuated, but that he and Aaron neglected to 
sanctify Jehovah ‘‘in the midst of the children of 
Israel,” when the water was given from the rock in 
“‘Meribah of Kadesh.” The nature of the fault of 
Moses does not seem so clear to me as it seems to 
many. Whatever his fault, his moral and spiritual 
greatness are nowhere more finely exhibited than in 
the way in which he accepts Jehovah's decision. 

Verses 5-6.—And he buried him: Or, ‘‘ one buried 
him,” that is, he was buried, the reading of the margin. 

Verse 7.—A hundred and twenty: The last forty 
years of the life of Moses are definitely marked by 
the passovers when Israel left Egypt, and when they 
crossed the Jordan. This shows that the numbers 
are essentially exact, and not mere round numbers. 
—His eye was not dim, etc.: This is not in contra- 
diction with Deuteronomy 31 : 2, where Moses says, 
‘*T can no more out and come in.” ~He does not, 
say that he is too feeble to go out and come in, but 
speaks of his inability as due to Jehovah’s command. 

Verse 10.— There hath not arisen a prophet since: 
It affords a graphic interpretation of this to imagine 
the writer as living some hundreds of years later than 
Moses, to think of him as looking back over the 
careers of Samuel and Elijah and Amos and Isaiah, 
and declaring that Moses was greater than all these; 
but the account does not necessarily imply anything 
like this. A person living only a few decades after 
the death of Moses might paturally use such language 
as is here used. Already we Americans are saying 
that since the death of Lincoln there has been no 
such typical American as he; that since Gough and 
Wendell ding and Henry Ward Beecher there have 
been no such English-speaking orators as they. No 
others are quite as likely to speak-thus about a person 
as are those who remember him from their childhood. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
~% 


We may not be able to determine the number of 
our days, but we do determine their worth. 
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Outlook 


Gordon 


he refers to his not being allowed to go over into Ca- 
naan. He had been sorely tried, and had slipped, 
and for the people’s sake—that they might be taught 
the necessity of obedience—his desire in this particu- 
lar was denied. So every failure decreases the final 
glory of victory down here. Every bit of sin yielded 
to, every failure to believe God in an emergency, 
every temptation allowed to find an open door, ever 
point of advantage within reach and yet not seized, 
affects the final result. There may be such great 
victory as to make one's cup spill exultantly over, yet 
the gray tinge of sin remains. Jacob limps, Paul’s 
thorn stings, Elijah has sad memories of a juniper- 
tree, and Noah of a tempting vineyard, and Moses 
of an irritating mob facing a flinty rock. Even for 
bmg there remain the scars of Calvary because of 

is brothers’ sin. Only in the coming glory shall 
these be forgot, and maybe not wholly then. This 
horrible thing sin! Jesus, Master, help us to be 
wary, and to be getting victory now—this time—that 
the final victory may be the greater. 

God delights to show us the great things he has 
planned and prepared for us. He is constantly woo- 
ing us up with glimpses of possible victory. It is as 
when on a mountain-top in a moving fog one swiftly 
gets passing glimpses of great beauty through occa- 
sional clearings. God delights to bring us up to the 
mountain-top where we can see that everything he 
has promised has been provided. His promises are 
so great as to seem unreal tous. Maybe we do not 
want to say so. That would be a reflection upon 
God. Yet we are conscious of a strong, lurking feel- 
ing that they are zofreal. But they are. And God 
wwvill yet show the trusting man a Canaan of cream 
and honey-droppings for every promise He ever made 
down in the desert sands. 

It is reckoned worthy of special note that Moses 
lived to the age of one hundred and twenty, and even 
then was not a shaky-nerved old man, but full of 
unabated vigor. While there is the blessing of God 


in this, there is a distinct physical basis, too, upon 
which Moses did not have any patent rights. For 
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forty years he lived the life of a shepherd, which 
means n_ air, plain food, and simple, unhurried | 
habits. For another forty years he lived in the open 


air, and probably carried over his well-fixed nal 
habits during those years of greater stress. Not un- 
likely he had an open-air sleeping-room all those 
eighty years. Though he evidently had a fiery tem- 
per, yet he revealed such rare evenness and gentle- 
ness of temper as to gain for himself the Sirase, 
‘*the meekest man.” Here isasimple rule for a long, 
vigorous life : ’s open air, plain food unhurriedly 
eaten, simple habits, and an even, unfevered temper. 

Moses is ‘he most dominant character of the He- 
brews, and of this old Book, with the one great 
exception, He is a masterful leader, a notable law- 
giver, a wise statesman, a superb organizer, a sweet 
singer ef noble strains, an eloquent orator, a tender- 
hearted man, a faithful friend, and a man of unusual 
self-mastery. Yet there is more than this to be said; 
and thie more goes into the secret of his character 
and career as those other words do not: he lived in 
intimate contact with God. This is his great secret. 
He is the man God used in carrying out 4zs great 
pnepete in and ye these humble Hebrew folk. 

e yielded all his splendid powers to carrying out 
somebody’s else plan. This is the great glory of his 
career. It is because of his connection with God and 
God’s plan that he holds such an honored place. 
This is Moses’ own continual explanation of his serv- 
ice to this peculiar Hebrew ple. The bold grip- 
ping of the national driving reins was s 
proposal. The great dash out of Egypt, and then 
across the hindering sea, was done at God’s initia- 
tive. The code of laws came from God's lips. The 
eloquent flow of pleading words came through the 
touch of God upon his tongue. All was the result of 
contact with God. So Moses said. Our word for this 
sort of thing is prayer. But prayer meant more to 
Moses than te some of us. It was not asking things 
from God merely. It was acting with God. It was 
allowing the soft south wind of God’s spirit to blow 
gentl upon himself, and so. to wake his powers up 
to full size and use. This is the greatness of Moses’ 
character and career. _ This is the secret of greatness 
for anybody. Intimacy with God, acting with him, 
yielding to his plans and his mastery,—this it is that 
works out the highest personal character and the 
noblest career of service. 


Mapison, N. J. 
“ 


They who are conscious of doing God's work 


never worry over the wage. 
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1 Lesson-Lights 
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A ce went up from the plains of Moab, unto 


mount Nebo (vy. 1). Nebo in most Semitic lan- 
guages means a ‘‘ prophet,” or is from a root 
which signifies ‘‘ prophet” or ‘‘ prophecy.”” Mount 
Nebo, then, is easily translated, ‘‘the mount of the 
rophet.” Can this mountain have derived its name 
rom its connection with the great prophet of Israel ? 
Nebo, moreover, is the name of an idol which was 
worshiped in Babylonia and Assyria, and of which 
there are two statues in the British Museum. 

Jehovah showed him all the land of Gilead, unto 
Dan (v. 1). It was some days before we could per- 
suade an American visitor of ours that the hill behind 
our house was fifteen miles east of the Mediterranean. 
He kept saying, ‘‘It does not look more than five 
miles.” The island of Cyprus is visible in dim out- 
line from the same hill in the month of June. The 
late Dr. W. ‘Thomson wrote: ‘‘ How sharply defined 
is every rock and ravine and tree and house on lofty 
Lebanon! That virgin snow on its summit is thirty 
miles off, and yet you could almost read your own 
name there if written with a bold hand on its calm, 
cold brow.” To the transparency of the atmosphere 
must be added the fact that the nomads, at jleast 
among the Arabs, arg farsighted to a degree far 
beyond the capacity of ordinary people. This is ex- 
plained by. the grentat use and training of their sight 
to see objects afar off, such as an approaching enemy. 
And let it be remembered that Moses, at the time he 
viewed the land as far north as Dan and west to the 
Mediterranean, had been eighty years a son of the 
desert, using and training his eyes as do the inhabi- 
tants of that desert to-day. 

And the children of Tevedt wept for Moses... 
thirty days (v. 8). ‘*They‘wept over him a bitter 
weeping with the eyes of the clouds.” This sentence 
occurs in a Syrian paper now before me, while describ- 
ing the funeral of a lamented local celebrity. Some 
mourners are hoarse and husky many days after the 
days of mourning are over. 

For Moses had laid his hands upon him (vy. 9). 
Moses’ action in pens by his sons, nephew, and 
tribe, and laying his hands on eae of the tribe of 
Ephraim, was different from all Oriental traditions, 
life, and history in such matters of succession. Why 
did Moses do so? 
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LESSON FOR. SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 34: 1-12) 


God’s Pioneers on Mount Nebo 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


OW many pioneers of the Kingdom have been 
called home, like Moses, on the very borders of 


the promised land! After years of toil and 


‘hardship they see with the eye of faith, but may not 


join in the conquest of the new territory for Christ. 
They have sown, others will reap; they have pre- 
pared the way, others must enter; they have trained 
the Joshuas who will possess the land. 

Such a man was Samuel J. Mills, Jr., the chief of 
the pioneers of Haystack fame. He was on fire with 
a desire to lead the hosts of God into foreign fields, 
but was never permitted to go himself as a mission- 
ary. He inspired other leaders, and saw from afar 
the present-day victories in which he could not share. 

Raymond Lull prayed and labored for years, amid 
sufferings and hardships, for the conversion of the 
Muhammadan world, but with no signs of the coming 
victory. To-day the lands of Islam ‘are occupied by 
God's pickets, but the day of victory is still in the 
future. It is seen by the eye of faith. 

Robert Morrison, the centennial of whose entrance 
into China has just been celebrated by men and women 
from all over the world, died on the borders of the 
land, having seen only seven men yield to the claims 
of his Master. To-day the shouts of victory come 
from every part of the Celestial Empire. Morrison 
saw this day—and beyond—from his Mount Nebo. 

So William Carey and Henry Martyn prepared the 
way for the conquest of India; Livingstone and Mof- 
fat led God’s hosts to the promised land of Africa; 
Pliny Fiske and Cyrus Hamlin trained leaders who 
should win the lands of the Turk. ‘‘ These all died 
in faith, not. having received the promises, but hav- 
ing seen and greeted them from afar.” 

References.—‘' Old-Time Student Volunteers," H. Clay 
Trumbull; ‘ Pioneer Missionaries of the Reformed Church,"’ 
Good ; ‘‘ Pioneer Missionaries of the Church,'’ C. C, Creegan. 

Brook.yn, N, Y. 


The fruit of a life isalways fairer and richer 


than its flower. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


OSES went up... unto mount Nebo (vy. 1). 
Everybody loves the mountains. This one you 
‘see here on the fan is worshiped by the Japs. 
Moses was a mountain-peak among the race of men. 
Moses was a man of the mountains,—did you ever 
notice what a part they played in his life. Take 
these references: Exodus 3: 1-10, where God met 
and commissioned him; Exodus 4 : 27; where Aaron 
met him ; Exodus 17: 10, that finest fight ; Exodus 
19 : 3-20, the commandments ; Exodus 24: 12-18, 
forty days with God; Numbers 20: 27, 28, with Aaron 
at his death; Deuteronomy 34: 5, dies on the moun- 
tain; Luke g: 30, 31, visited Christ on a mountain. 
Do you think this mere coincidence? Don’t you 
know that mountains make men? The Swiss, the 
Highlanders, Cumberland Mountain folks, ‘‘ Green 
Mountain Boys,” etc. Jesus loved the mountains, 
too. How all of us love these dear old Brandywine 
hills that Bayard Taylor and Russell Hayes sing 
about! Tramp over them and make them yours. 


This ts the land... I sware unto Abraham \(v. 4). 
Here is the promise God made (Gen. 13 : 14-17). Five 
hundred years before they got it. But you will all 
note they got it. Every promissory note of God is 
just as good. All paid when they mature. This one 
would have matured sooner, but the people prevented. 
Only recently had put about half acentury onit. How 
many cf God’s b ewrays are you delaying by your 
small faith—and your foolishness ? hen you get 
ready, God will make his promise good (Isa. 55 : 11). 
God lets all of us see lands we are- not allowed to 
enter. Art, music, letters; mechanics, agriculture, 
science, matrimony, domesticity, home-life. Moses 
failed td arrive in the land he started for. Was his 
life in any sense a failure on that account? Partly? 
What kept him out ? (Num. 20: 8-12.) Do you have 
to arrive to be a success? Does a *‘ bad break” 
mean complete failure ? 


So Moses the servant of Jehovah died (v.5). Just 
died, that’s all. Howsimply put! No details. God 
does not make any fuss when he takes a saint home to 
glory. Give us the closing part of Bryant’s‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis.” Jesus also calls it sleep (John1i: 11). It is not 
much of a thing todie. Just taking a nap and waking 
up with—well, it depends! Paul (2 Cor. 5 : 8), Judas 
(Acts 1 : 25). Which for you? ‘‘ Servant of the Lord.” 
Invent a grander title if you can. If you were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's servant, Minister to the Court of 
St. James, or something, how you would swell around 
Coatesville, the biggest man in town. How much 
more honor to be a meek and modest ‘‘ servant of the 
Lord.”” And he has appointed you (2 Cor, 5 : 20). 
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When our work is done, and the next shift is cetting 
on, it is a splendid thing to wash off the grime an 
say good-night and gohome. To die with our mill- 
clothes on! Blessed is the man who has found his 
work. Christ’s death looked like failure. He said, 
‘It is finished,” and achieved success for all who 
follow him. 


His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated 
(v.7). That is what he got for living in the country- 
side out among the hills. Moses kept his own laws, 
—‘‘ took his own medicine,” as you fellowssay. The 
way to keep oe is to —> from getting sick; the 
way to keep from getting sick is to take Moses’ pre- 
ventive. Bers the formula which God gave him, 
and there’s no patent or secret about it (Exod. 15 : 
26). The next thing to do is to fall in love—with 
God's out-of-doors. Then let somebody else do all 
your rs for you (1 Pet. 5:7). No reason why 
all of us should not be young at 120 also. Moses.did 
not smoke cigarettes, nor breathe coal-smoke, street | 
dust, and sewer-gas, nor break all the laws of-hygiéne 
nor abuse his stomach with late ong 8 an swell 
cookery. Country skies, plain living, high thinking, 
and all aboard for Hundred and Twenty! ‘ 


The children of Israel wept for Moses (v.8). Yes, 
and when he was alive made his life miserable by 
their behavior! There are still some of the same 
kind of children left. This is the way of the world 
with its benefactors. Why not send up a few roses 
before the funeral while there are eyes to see and a 
nose to smell and a heart to melt? It was, in part, 
their fault that he died young, and did not enter the 
land (Psa. 106 : 32, 33). I hope none of you will help 
your parents heavenward before their time. Here is 


‘we 


4st 


the other side of this verse: When you die, do you 
think anybody will weep for you? I don’t mean 
onion tears,—because the neighbors are watching the 
family to see ‘‘ how they will take it”; but real tears. 
The saddest sight that this town sees is the death of 
a man, and everybody, even‘the relatives, glad of it 
at heart. Real tears‘and fond recollections make a 
good kind of monument. 


Joshua... was full of the spirit of wisdom (v.9). 
God always has a man in training to carry on his 
work, You are a wonderful superintendent, and 
have done a splendid work in the Sunday-school, and 
Mrs. Grundy is saying, ‘‘Oh, dear! I wonder what 
will ever become of this school if anything should 
happen to our Mr. Moses!”’ Don’t “ disturbed. 
God has a Joshua somewhere. Knox died, but Pres- 
He en va ry went right on. The Wesleys died, and 

ethodism flourished as never before. George Wash- 
ington passed on, and the United States—well, here 
we are! You too will die, and the family will go right 
on, perhaps better without than with you,—depends 
upon what kind of a man you are. Joshua did not 
fill Moses’ place, but hisown. ‘Takes one kind of a 
man to build the mili, and another kind to run it. 
Joshua’s qualification, ‘‘full of the spirit.” 1f God 
employs you, he will fit you for the employment. 
You have no excuse for not taking that class (John 
14: 26). The other teacher may have been its Moses; 
you can be its Joshua, 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


No man ever had a worthy task who came to the 
place where he could lay it down with satisfaction. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LI readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the Jes¢ illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the souree from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 
tr, December 15.—The Boy Samuel (1 Sam. 3: ee Due Sept. 14 


12. December 22.—Christmas Lesson (Matt. 2: 1-12 ‘* Sept. ar 
13. December 30.—Review (Psa. 98).......... sd — 29 


1. January 5.—The Word Made Flesh (John z:1-18). “ ct. 6 
2. January 12.—Jesus and John the Baptist (John: : 

SOE nos kw EL om bos ees ess « Oct. a3 
3. January 19.—Jesus and His First Disciples (John 

CCD 6 6 66:0. 014-0 Bre © 2 6 “« §6Oct. 20 


The Faith that Defeats Death—Golden Text. 


RECIOUS in the sight of Jehovah is the death 
of kts saints (Golden Text). In the thick of 
the terrible battle of Nanshan, just north of 

Port Arthur, two Japanese soldiers were wounded at 
the same moment. One of them, a corporal, crept 
to his comrade and tried to bind up his wound. The 
man said to him, ‘‘ Don’t trouble about me, look out 
for your own wound; I have believed in Jesus 
Christ.” Then the corporal recited to the desper- 
ately wounded man, ‘‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” ‘‘ Yes,” responded the other, 
‘*T have been laid hold of by Jesus Christ.” At that 
moment a second bullet struck the speaker, and he 
died. ‘The corporal lived to reach the hospital, and 
to tell the Christian nurse of this strange communion 
of souls on the battlefield.—7he Rev. Wilitam /. 
Hart, Earlville, N. Y. From World.Wide Mis- 
sions. 


Does Your Anchor Hold ?—Golden Text. 


Precious in the + ~ of Jehovah ts the death KA 
his saints (Golden Text). Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
says: ‘tA sailor in Gloucester, Massachusetts, had 
been wounded in a wreck and was brought ashore. 
The fever was great, and he was dying. His com- 
rades gathered around him in a little fishing-house, 
and the physician said : ‘He won't live long.’ The 
sailor was out of his mind till near the close. But 
within a few minutes of his death he looked around 
and called one comrade after another, bade them 
good-by, and then sank off intoasleep. Finally, as 
it was time for his medicine again, and one of the 
sailors shook him, and said, ‘Mate, how are you 
now ?’ he looked up into the eyes of his friend, and 
said : ‘My anchor holds!’ It was the last thing he 
said.”—7he Rev. William ]. Hart, Earlville, N. Y. 
Quoted in The Epworth Herald. 


Not Alone When Christ Was There—v. 5. 


So Moses... died (v.5). It has beencalled a lonely 
death, for no man was near. But what need was 
there of man when God was there? The Rev. 











William J. Hart has told this in the columns of The 
Christian Endeavor World: ‘‘Seven men were 
buried beneath thousands of tons of rock which fell 
in a Cornish tin-mine. The rescuers, after two days, 
called aloud. One man answered. He was an 
active Christian and a Sunday-school superintendent. 
‘Are you alone?’ asked some one. o ; Christ is 
with me,’ was the answer. Then, in a feeble voice, 
he sang : 


* Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide : 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, Oh, abide with me.’ 


They heard no more from him. Two days later the 
found him with his legs crushed by a huge roc 
which rested on them ; but it was known from his 
life and his words that he was gone to be ‘ forever 
with the Lord.’” 


When Grief at Loss Turned to Joy—v. 5. 


So Moses the servant of Jehovah died there in the 
land of Moaé (v. 5). A certain nobleman had a 
spacious garden which he left to the care of a faith- 
ful servant, whose delight it was to trail the creepers 
along the trellis, to water the seeds in time of drought, 
to support the stalks of the tender plants, and to do 
every work which could render the garden a para- 
dise of flowers. One morning the servant rose with 
joy, expecting to tend his beloved flowers, and hoping 
to find his favorites increased in beauty. To his sur- 
prise, he found one of the choicest beauties rent from 
the stem. Full of grief and anger, he hurried to his 
fellow-servants, and demanded who had robbed him 
of his tredsure. They had not done it, and he did 
not charge them with it, but he found no solace for 
his grief till one of them remarked, ‘‘ My lord was 
walking in the garden this morning, and I saw him 
pluck the flower and carry it away.” Then, truly, 
the gardener found he had no cause for his trouble. 
He felt that it was well his master had been pleased 
to take his own, and he went away smiling at his 
loss, because his lord had taken delight in the flow- 
ers.—E£. C. McCabe, Arnold, Pa. From a funeral 
sermon by Spurgeon. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this tllustration., 


The Wonders of God’s Work—v. 11. 


In all the signs and the wonders, which Jehovah 
sent him to do in the land of Egypt Ns 11). Moses 
won favor and worth in the estimate of Israel. Chris- 
tianity has won favor with man because of its worth. 
The United States appropriated one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for four Bail ings to be erected on the 
Panama Canal route. These buildings will be de- 
voted to Christian activities, conducted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. These officers will be 
paid out of government funds. The ven ges: | of 
this money on the part of the government is said to 
be justified on the grounds that there is no other 
agency that will control the heterogeneous crowd now 
on the isthmus. What marvels Christian institutions 
accomplish at this time! Moses with a mighty hand 
wrought wonders in his time. But Christ has 
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wrought much greater wonders. Christianity’s 
power never fails.—Z. 7. Livengood, Lanark, Ji. 


© 
Death is the last lesson in life's elementary school, 


po - 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 


is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Deut. 32: 44-52. .....+6--: A sight of Canaan 
Tuesday.—Deut 34:1-12 .... .. . The death of Moses 
Wednesday.—Num. 20: 1-13. ..... The fault of Moses 


Thursday.—Deut. 9: 21-28; . 2.1.26 6 ees Moses’ desire 

Friday. — Exod. 393 :7-14....+ e+: . '* Face to face" 

Saturday.—Psalm 90: . ..... .. The prayer of Moses 

Sunday.—2 Tim. 4:1-8 .......4.++4+ + Ready 
ae 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


O THIS hour thou hast led us, our Father. 
Every day thou hast walked with us in the 
way, and at night, when our eyes could not 

ierce the darkness and we were helpless in our 
Ciindness, thou hast watched over us in loving pro- 
tection against harm. But may we remember that 
darkness and light are as one to thee in rsd care over 
us, and that in the light of day our own sight is never 
sure and sufficient, even as in the dark it is baffled 
and of no avail. 

Teach us our utter dependence upon thee, O God! 
May we rise this day not ‘only to Pisgah heights of 
vision, but to a joyous trust in thee. And whether 
thou dost grant unto us long life or brief, may every 
day of it be crowded full of obedience to thee, ac- 
cording to the word of Jehovah. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Six years ago, on a warm September night, two 
men sat together in a palace in the city of Ponce, 
Porto Rico. They were awaiting anxiously the 
coming of the day. One of the men was the Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, and the other its Commissioner 
of Education. And on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day the cable had brought to Governor Hunt the 
message that McKinley had been shot. The Gov- 
ernor and his companion, Professor Brumbaugh, were 
keenly anxious. For who could-tell what the temper 
of the people would be the next morning,—the Ameri- 
cans in the making, the Porto Ricans who had per- 
haps not yet learned that our government does not 
go down when its leader does. The President was 
shot,—perhaps mortally wounded. What problems 
would face the Governor when the news got about 
among the excitable natives? The men in the pal- 
ace could only, wait, and rely upon such teaching by 
example and — as had been done to let the 
Porto Ricans know the stability of our gevernment 
in the face of every catastrophe. 

The teaching had not been in vain. When morn- 
ing came there was a hush in the streets. Sorrowful 
faces were everywhere. There was no ripple on the 
quiet surface of affairs, and only the real grief of 
true Americans in the loss of a loved leader. The 
two men waiting and watching and planning in the 
palace had only to meet sympathetic, inquiring visit- 
ors. Porto Rico had caught the American spirit. 

‘*So Moses the servant of Jehovah died,” and 
there was mourning in the plains of Moab. And 
then the Word of God goes quietly on to tell us that 
the people were given another leader at once. His 
name? And the children of Israel hearkened unto 
him. There was no break. That is God’s way. 
Moses was needed for the flight from Egypt and the 
terrors of the wilderness. And now Joshua is needed 
—and ready—for the entrance into the Promised 
Land. 

Are you afraid that God cannot, will not, do as 
well by you to-morrow as he is doing to-day? But 
he can bridge every difficulty of yours if you will let 
him. See! It is like this: 











MOSES JOSHUA 


EGYPT WILDERNESS 


HIS LOVE 


ig 
TO-DAY TO-MORROW 


CANAAN 














We may coun? upon his love as the bridge from 
every day, every hour, to the next. Why not do it? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


Life depends on its altitude rather than on its 
longitude. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of th 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs '’) 
* There is a land of pers delight."’ Psalm 43: 1-5. 
* There is a blessed home.’ (231 : 1-4*. 90: 1-4.) 
** Abide with me, fast falls the even- Psalm 116 : 9-12. 
tide."’ (167 : 7-9. 233: 10-12.) 


** For all the saints who from their Psalm 16 : 7-10. 

labors rest.” (17: 7-10. 26: 1-4.) 
.“* One sweetly solemn thought."’ Psalm go : 11-16. 
‘I'm but a stranger here."’ (123 : 6-8. 183: 1-3.) 
“It is not death to die."’ Psalm 23 : 1-5. 


“ God is the refuge of his saints."’ (29: 1-4. 43:1, 2.) 
*4 Appendix in some editions. 
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They who have served God in the day will find 
him near when night falls. 


Sraded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: God’s Loving Care through the 
Wilderness Journey. 


Lesson Story : God’s Care of Moses at the End of 
Life’s Journey. 


Lesson Teaching: God’s Children are Precious to 
him in Life and Death. (See the Golden Text). 


INTRODUCTION, 


Long ago, two little girls were talking about 
heaven, and one said: ‘‘ When I get to heaven, I 
want to see Jesus first, then Paul and Moses and all 
the folks I know.” We know why Jesus comes first, 
because he was the children's friend, and said, ‘‘ Let 
the little children come unto me;” then Paul, because 
he was such a brave hero, and she liked Moses be- 
cause he gave up his life in the palace to help his own 
people, who were slaves in Egypt. She had heard 
about Moses all her life, and when eight years old 
she had learned from her Reader a lovely poem about 
Moses, beginning : 








‘* By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man dug that sepulcher, 
And no man‘saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there,’’ etc, 

REVIEW. 


Previously arrange the pictures showing Moses, so 
that thechildren may easily recall the principal events 
of his long life. This will help to complete the story 
for those children who missed some lessons during 
vacation. Mention the three forty years: the first 
in Egypt, where ‘*‘ Moses became learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” etc.; the second forty 
years, caring for sheep in the wilderness, where he 
must afterwards lead the people; the third forty 
years of the wilderness journey, until they reached 
the borders of the promised land. Specially em- 
phasize how precious these people were in God’s 
sight. When they grew tired and complained, 
Moses was so patient and- prayed, and God heard 
and helped. 


INTERVENING. 


At the end of the journey Moses, now an old man 
of a hundred and twenty years (yet strong in his 
body, and bright and cheery), gathered the people 
and told them many things to remember,—the feast 
days and offerings, to keep the sabbaths, to care for 
the tabernacle, to learn and obey God's laws, and 
receive his blessing.. He told them what to do in the 
new land,—to destroy the idols, to be clean in their 
food and their houses and among themselves, to 
divide the land and set up landmarks. Then he 
taught them a song of thanksgiving, and gave them 
his blessing. I am sure he prayed again, as le had 
done so often, *‘O Lord, let their lives be precious in 
thy sight.” He did all this because he knew he 
could not go with them into the promised land (see 
chap. 31: 1-8). Then he called Joshua, a splendid, 
strong man,—one of those two brave spies,—to be 
their captain, and said to them all: ** Be strong and 
of a good courage. Fear not, the Lord will go with 


you. 
LEssSON. 


The grandeur of the Bible description will be most 
impressive. In reviewing, a simple mountain sketch 
may help, also the picture-roll. Suggest his probable 
disappointment as he left the people and turned from 
the land he longed to enter, and started up ‘the 
mountain alone. 

This spring several hundred people who were 
traveling to the World’s Sunday School Convention, 
expected to stop at the Madeira Islands. On the 
morning of the eighth day the ship entered the har- 
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bor, and all could see the islands, like fairy-land, 


very near. It was a disappointment to turn away 
without afoine ashore, but the captain -had signals 
that sm x had broken out on the island, and he 
must not land. That disappointment was nothing 


com to Moses’ after his journey of forty years 
and his long life of a hundred and twenty years. 
From Prospect Heights near our city we can see 
the river winding its way among farms and forests 
for many miles. Describe what Moses saw of the 
land promi to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I 
think, as he lifted his eyes, God showed him the 
Heavenly City, much more beautiful, where a place 
was prepared for him. Let some one sing one verse, 
‘There's a land that is fairer than day.” 
I think he forgot his disappointment and felt as we 
o when we sing: 


‘* I have a crown in the Promised Land [repeat], 
My Father calls me. I must go, 
To wear it in the Promised Land ; 
I’ll away, I’ll away,”’ etc. 


From this mguntain Moses was called home to 
heaven. 





MOSES 
CALLED HOME 
TO HEAVEN 











** Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore,’’ 


Picture the people watching and waiting, as at Mt. 
Sinai; their mourning and weeping for the great 
man whom the world has honored through all the 
centuries since. 

Peoria, ILL. 

~ 


Our endings are but His beginnings. 
—_O 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


E FACE the question, Can the death of anybody 

be made.a Ee of real interest to a 

lot of lively boys? I believe there is a very 

acute interest among boys in the death of a soldier in 
the heroic discharge of his duty, or the death of any 
one else whose life -has been stamped by sacrifice, 
and who has achieved things against odds. I stop to 
think, just now, of each boy in myclass. What dothese 
boys think of death? Have I myself any warped 
notions about it ? 

Our first class-work will be a review of Moses’ life, 
brief but not hasty. In my own prgparation I shall 
write down, from memory, the main events in his 
life; then I shall compare them with the Bible record; 
then I shall pick out the episodes which stand out as 
important factors in the life of Moses or of the nation. 
And then, perhaps, I may be sufficiently prepared in 
the matter properly to question my boys. 

In the twelve verses we are studying, we have a 
fine tribute paid to Moses. God knew him “face to 
face.” It’s a great privilege to have a great man, 
whose name is honored and esteemed, know you so 
well that he meets you and talks with you. Think 
how pleased you’d be to know the President of the 
United States that way! But here was Moses so 
near to God that they talked together. 

How I wish that [ might make it so very, ver 
plain to my boys that the days of communion with 
God are not over. If I try to teach that these boys 
will have converse with God as an adult might, I 
will surely fail, But may I not show that as a boy 
has loving communion with an earthly parent, so he 
may have like communion with God,—-not about his 
life that he is to live as a man, but about the things 
of his present life as a bay ? eae 

Then there’s another tribute to Moses in the fact 
that Joshua became wise and great when Moses laid 
his handson him. Somehow I'd like tolive my years 
through so that my touch would be a benediction to 
others. Did you ever stand in a circle with a lot of 
fellows and take an ‘electrical. shock”? Well, 
here’s the machine that’s electrically charged: I take 
hold of the handle with one hand, and with the other 
I grasp the hand of the next fellowin line. The 
complete circuit is made, the machine starts, and the 
féllows next to me feel the ‘‘shock.” I’m not the 
electricity ; I'm just the medium through which it 
reaches the other fellow. I’m not the power of God, 
but God will use me, if I’m willing, to transmit that 
power to the other fellow. G blessed. Joshua 
through Moses; then he blessed a good many others 
through Joshua. : 

As far as the death and burial of Moses is con- 
cerned, we don’t have any record of gloom and dark- 
ness up in the mountain. When God calls one of his 
followers to himself, it isn’t a-time for mourning. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 34: 1-12) 


Somehow I feel that we ought to get away from some 
of the old-time ideas about the passing away of 
Christians. All parting is hard, but sorrow does 
not need to be made public to be real. Some time in 
our lives God will call some loved one from us; let's 


remember that there’s no gloom and sorrow for the © 


one who goes home to God. And perhaps our sorrow 
for loss of companionship may be so deep that we 
may not want to show it in black bands and dark- 
ened houses. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
. .4 


No life is plain until it is seen as a pathway to 
more life. 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N THIS lesson your task is to sum up the work 
of Moses in creating the nation of anes and 
establishing it in the promised land ; and in his 

influence in after ages. In doing this you will sug- 
gest the qualities of the character worthy of the honor 
of God and of men, and how they may be gained. 
Many traditions have been added to the record of 
Moses, as was to be expected of one who has filled so 
large a place in history, by those who have sought, 
as you are doing, to teach the lessons of his great- 
‘ness. Josephus told of acloud enveloping him as he 
vanished from sight. Others spoke of the kiss of 
— drawing forth his spirit from his body. A 

ew Testament writer alludes to the tradition of the 
ascension of Moses amidst the contention of good and 
evil spirits for the possession of his body (Jude 9). 
But the unknown chronicler of his death sums up his 
life and his abiding influence among men by naming 
these four things: 

His Vision ot the Future of Israel. Look back to 
the summons of the exiled shepherd to lead the people 
of God out of Egypt ‘‘ unto a good land and a large, 
unto a land flowing with milk and honey” (Exod. 3 : 
7-10). Pwuint to the forty years since then, filled with 
wearisome journeys, many discouragements, great 
toil. Illustrate from lessons of this quarter. Picture 
now the old hero standing on Mount Nebo, looking 
down on the tents of the people he had led so long, 
on the rich plain of Jericho with its waving palms, 
beyond _the river, the key to the promised land, and 
afar over ‘the hills to snow-capped Hermon on the 


north. The names of the tribes (vs. 1, 2) were not ' 


attached to the sections’ of the territory till they had 
settled in them, but his name was to be associated 
with the land forever. For he had organized a 
nation, the laws he had made would shape its charac- 
ter and be woven into its history. He was dying 
with the object of his life gained, dying ,into the life 
of a great people born under his hand, and thus pass- 
ing into the heavens. Show how any one who has 
written his thoughts and convictions as laws and 
motives on the hearts of men is immortal, and how 
noble is the ambition to do this. 

His Death and the Mourning for Him (vs. 5-8). 
Show why the death of Moses was the fitting climax 
of his greatcareer. Without abatement of his prowess 
or wisdom, with a prophetic vision of the future 
strength of his people uttered in majestic sentences 
(chap. 33), he laid down both his office and his life, 
and, his grave being unknown, lived in after ages in 
the thoughts of the nation as one of its greatest 
heroes (Matt. 17: 3, 4). ‘The mourning of the people 
expressed their remembrance of his self-denial and 
their ingratitude, their pi bp aay with him in his dis- 
appointment that he could not share their experience 
in the promised land, their regret for their loss, and 
their fear for their future without his presence. Show 
that the strength of a nation lies in its just estimate 
and appreciation of its leaders. Ask who have been 
and are the leaders of our nation, and in what re- 
spects they are like Moses. 

His Transfer of his Office to his Successor (v. 9). 
This was one of Moses’ greatest achievements (Num. 
27: 15-23). His death did not shake the confidence 
of the people in the stability of the government, but 
strengthened their loyalty to the man on whom his 
mantle fell. Show that no one can have full success 
in any calling who-has no plans for the continuance 
of his work after it shall have fallen from his hands. 

His Place in the History of Israel (vs. 10-12). Show 
that he was not only the founder of a nation, but of a 
religion. He revealed Jehovah as the God of right- 
ousness, mercy and truth. He established a holy 
day for the worship of God, a sanctuary where men 
could meet him, and wrote a holy book which contains 
his law. The religion which he founded issued in the 
coming of Jesus Christ, and the Christianity which is 
becoming the supreme power in the world. The law 
of Moses is in our laws, and his spirit invites our 
homage. Men want and welcome the teachers who 
more fully interpret Israel’s lawgiver and teacher, 
whom they already hear and know. 


Boston. 
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He denies his faith who greets immortality as a foe. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Close of a Great Career 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Deuteronomy 34). 
‘For each member of the Bible class.] 

The closing chapters of Deuteronomy relate to the 
proclamation of the law, the renewal of the covenant, 
the choice of Joshua as the next leader, and the last 
details of the life of the aged Moses. 

These details are very impressive. The words of 
chapter 34 are the summary of a writer who was in 
deep sympathy with the heroic leader of Israel's for- 
tunes during so many years. That look from the 
heights of Pisgah,—what thoughts must have filled 
the heart of Moses as he saw the wide expanse of the 
goodly land toward which his hopes had tended, 
which was to be the home of the nation he had or- 
ry and would make possible the ideals of which 

e had dreamed and talked ? To him, more than to 
any other living man, the land had large significance. 
It was the land of promise, soon to be the land of in- 
cident. 

George Adam Smith describes in his ‘‘ Historical 
Geography” very vividly and finely a visit which he 
made to Pisgah.! Not only is the site fairly assured, 
since from one peak only is a widespread view of 
western Canaan possible, but the view is as de- 
scribed in verses 1-3. In one of the ravines of the 
mountain chain to which Pisgah belongs, untrodden 
by the foot of man, the bones of the intrepid leader 
> lie undisturbed for ages. 

he work that Moses had done was completed. 
The passage in the lesson declares that Joshua, who 
had n the intimate associate of Moses, and was 
well fitted to be the next leader of Israel in its new 
experiences of conquest, was accepted by the people 
as his successor, and performed his part acceptably. 
But it took a Moses to accomplish what had been 
wrought during the past generation. 

According to the record, Moses retained the vigor 
and enthusiasm of mature manhood to the close of 
his life. He was ready as ever to cope with the bur- 
dens and to appreciate the joys of leadership, 

In connection with his survey of Canaan from the 
mountain top, it is well to consider chapter 32 of Deu- 
teronomy, the Song of Moses. It could only have 
been prophetically uttered by Moses, for its stand- 
point is that of a review of the progress of Israel 
after. the settlement in Canaan. It describes the 
dealings of God with the nation, and its response. 
It is in place in the book of Deuteronomy in any case, 
for it translates into speech what the aged call sige. 
rienced leader might well have thought. Jehovah 
determined Israel's portion and place (vs. 7-9), cared 
for Israel as a mother bird cares for her young, helped 
him to leave the desert, placed him in a land of plenty 
(vs. 10-14), only to be rewarded by disloyalty (vs. 
15-18). ‘So Jehovah had to deal harshly with his peo- 
ple, until they repented. 

The character of Moses is worthy of careful study. 
A prophet indeed he was, broadminded, farsighted, 
the champion of all that was best for his people. His 
very greatness made him solitary among his contem- 
poraries, but his patience and generosity kept him in 
touch with men. He refused to profit by the many 
opportunities for personal rather than general pros- 
perity. 

But greatest of all characteristics was his closeness 
to God. ‘* Whom Jehovah knew face to face.” He 
introduced his people to the Divine in a new way. 
This was his greatest service to them, without which 
his leadership would have gone for nothing. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessous will be mailed by ‘The Sunday Schoo! Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

George Adam Smith’s ‘ Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land” (561-565) speaks of Pisgah. Mc- 
Fadyen, ‘* Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians ” (106), or ‘‘ Old Testament Introduction ” 
(45), have fine survevs of the character of Moses. 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church ” should be consulted re- 
garding Moses, also the Dictionaries of the Bible. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

{This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes ‘in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method.] 

It is well worth while to dwell upon a great per- 
sonality, and to catch something of his power. The 
death of Moses brings us face to face with his life 
and character. Note: 

Its Unusual Length. How old was Moses when 
he died? Was it a life of patriarchal peace ? 

lts Unimpaired Vigor. How had he shown to 
the very last his power ? 

Its Remarkable Completeness. Think of the way 
in which the tasks imposed upon him were brought 
to a conclusion. 

Its Achievements. What had Moses done during 
his long life ? 

Was it in any Respect a Failure? Had he rea- 





1 See page 448 in this issue. 
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son on Pisgah to feel regretful that God had not given 
him more time ? 
Its Pre-eminence, Was Moses a solitary genius ? 
What is the function of such men in this world ? 
“Whom Jehovah Knew Face to Face.’ What does 


this mean in all literature, and is it true in the literal ° 


sense ? 

The Bequest of Moses. What did he leave behind 
him as a perpetual remembrance of his services to 
Israel ? 

Boston. 

% 


He lifts his life forever who lays it down for any. 








The Guard on the Boy Francis 
By William Norris Burr 


HE big boys were discussing the day's sensation, 
after the manner of big boys who are wearing 
their first long trousers. 

“The New Zealand kidnaped a thousand Chinese 
from Vladivostok,” Wallace was saying. Wallace 
prided himself on his pronunciation of geographical 
tongue-twisters. 

‘- We all know that,” interrupted Walter. ‘* What 
I am interested in is the fight. We don’t have a boat 
sailing into our harbor every day with a lot of mad 
Chinamen and Russians on it.” 

Just then Bert Dunham came down the street on 
his wheel. 

‘* Say, fellows, how would you like to.go sailing in 
a boat with a thousand coolies and two hundred Rus- 
sians on board, and all mad, and a fight on all the 
time? Did you know Barney Kelly’s going as one 
of the guards?” 

‘*One of the what ?”” asked Walter. 

‘*Guards—don’t you know? Those coolies and 
Russians were shipped under a labor contract to—— 
some place in Mexico.” 

‘‘Guaymas,” prompted Wallace. 

‘‘ And they’re going to take on twenty-five guards 
here to keep the peace the rest of the way, and Bar- 
a | Kelly’s one of the men that’s going.” 

oy Francis was digging in the sand-pile beside 

the wigwam, but he heard all the big boys said 
about the trouble on the New Zealand. 

Boy Francis was not happy. When Mrs. Chase, 
the kindergarten teacher who had been visiting 
Aunt Rose, made the wigwam for a playhouse for 
Boy Francis and little Sister Helen, she gave to each 
a half interest in the structure. But that morning 
Boy Francis had wanted it all to himself, because he 
was a big Indian chief, and it did not suit his pleas- 
ure to have alittle girl Indian around in his way; and 
he had spoken some hasty unkind words that brought 
the tears to little Sister Helen’s eyes, and made a 
sore place in her heart. ‘She had gone where sore- 
hearted little girls usually go for comfort, and Boy 
Francis was left to play by himself. 

But somehow his play-plans all seemed to have 
taken wings and flown away; and so he plunged his 
shovel aimlessly into the sand-pile, in and out, in and 
out, scarcely realizing what he was doing. Boy 
Francis was not happy. 

‘I’m mad,—mad as Chinamen and Russians! I’d 
fight, too, if I had a chance.” 

‘* What’s the matter here?” 

It was father, who had come around the corner un- 
observed. 

**Oh, nothing!” 

But the sullen look on the face of Boy Francis be- 
trayed him. 

‘*Is this the New Zealand turned into a boy with 
a lot of bad spirits aboard ?” asked father. 

And then father and Boy Francis had a long ‘talk 
out there on the sand-pile in the shade of the wigwam. 

‘**I guess it’s bad spirits,” Boy Francis finally ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but it’s something else, too.” 

‘‘Well, what else?” Father spoke tenderly; le 
was never very stern, 

‘It’s that Golden Text that keeps bothering.” 

‘*What Golden Text?” Father spoke even more 
tenderly now. 

‘*Oh, that ‘ Be-ye-kind -one-to-another’ Golden 
Text! It keeps bothering. I wish it would let me 
alone.” 

‘* | think,” said father, smilingly,‘‘ that that Golden 
Text is one of the guards that has been ordered on 
board the Boy Francis to keep down the bad spirits. 
The bad Chinamen and Russians on /47s boat should 
behave themselves with that guard aboard.” 

Buy Francis was silent a moment; then he said: 

‘*I wish Helen would come out and play in the 
wigwam!" 

La Jouia, CAL. 
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| Personal Work | 


The Shepherd’s Gospel Club 
A Reminiscence of Mission Work 


I had been riding all day in a driving snow- 
storm, when, emerging from a deep moun- 
tain gorge, I saw before me a broad plain 
stretching away off many miles in extent. 
In the far-off distance was the plain of Plevna, 
rendered historic some years after the occur- 
rence here narrated by scenes of blood and 
military strategy. At the base of the moun- 
tain slope on my right hand lay a little ham- 
let of fifteen or twenty dwellings. 

It was nightfall, and neither my faithful 
horse nor myself felt disposed to go much 
farther, I directed my course to the nearest 
house, and, seeing a woman outside of the 
door, I gave her a Christian greeting, and 
asked to be received as a guest. My greet- 
ing was cordially returned, and I was told 
that I was welcome, It happened to be 
the week after Easter Sunday, and in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Eastern 
Church, my greeting was, ‘‘ Christés voskrés’’ 
(** Christ is risen ’’), and the answer imme- 
diately given was, ‘‘Voeestinnu voskrés"’ 
(‘* Truly he is risen’’), Accordingly I dis- 
mounted, and after seeing personally to the 
comfort of my horse, I entered the little two- 
roomed cabin,and taking from my sad¢le-bags | 
the necessary toilet requisites, and accepting 
the proffered services of a helpful little girl, 
who poured warm water from a ewer on my 
hands over a wash-basin, I had a fairly good 
wash, I then removed my riding-boots, 
drew on an extra pair of stockings, and put- 
ting my feet into a pair of felt slippers, seated 
myself cross-legged upon my bearskin saddle 
cover spread in the corner of the huge fire- | 
place, where over a blazing fire some eggs | 
and other savory food were already being | 
cooked by my peasant hostess for my supper. | 

The preparations were soon completed, 
and my well - cooked supper was set be- 
fore me on a tray placed upon a low stool. 
It was eaten with a relish, The hostess 
stood near by, respectfully watching for an 
opportunity of rendering some'service. Dur- 
ing the progress of the meal the door was 
opened, and a pale-faced young man of 
about twenty entered, shaking'the snow from 
his peasant garb. To his quiet salutation, 
‘*Christ is risen,’’ I replied, **‘lruly he is 
risen,”’ 

The meal finished, the table cleared away 
and my hands duly washed again, I was dis- | 
posing my saddle and saddle-bags behind me 
for a pillow and my fur-lined overcoat for a | 
coverlet, and was about to give way to my 
weariness and lie down ta sleep, when the 
young man again entered the room, came 
forward and seated himself by my side. He 
had taken off his shaggy shepherd’s coat of 
sheepskin, and as the light of the blazing fire | 
shone upon him his pale face lighted up with | 
an expression of seriousness and earnestness | 
which quite won my heart and excited in me | 
the deepest interest. 

**Sir,’? said he, ‘*I think I know who you | 
are. I think you must be the editor of this | 
newspaper,’’ holding up a newspaper. 

Recognizing it, I said, ‘Yes, you are | 
right. I am glad to see that you are one of 
my readers,”’ 

I wanted to satisfy my curiosity as to how | 
he had penetrated my incognito, but he went | 
on in a musical voice: ** Now, I hope you | 
will excuse my boldness, I see you are very | 
tired. I know you have had a hard ride | 
through the mountains, and you would like 
to go to sleep. But I have been wanting 




















for a long time to see you, and I may never 
see you again, Iam a poor shepherd boy. 
‘*T have never been to school, but I 

managed to learn the letters, and began to | 
read out of the Bible. Then a boy gave me | 
one of your papers, the Zorniésa (Day Star), | 
and | read the whole of it. And so all the | 
leaning I have is what I have got in this | 
way. What a wonderful book the Gospel is! | 
In reading it I found many new things which | 
I had never heard of before. I began to 

talk about them with some of my friends. | 
Some of them liked to hear about those | 
things, and would sit down and ask me to read 
to them, but others said I was meddling with | 
things that were none of my business. I | 
have an.uncle who is a priest, but who is | 
not a good man. He spends much of his! 
time in the drinking shop, drinking and 

playing cards with bad men. He called me 

t 
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We Asked a Young Woman 
To Dress Herself Very Plainly 


And go to church, each Sunday to a 
different church of varying denomina- 
tions, until she had attended 150 in all, 
to test two points in church work: First, 
how much the average sign “Strangers 
Cordially Welcomed” really meant; 
second, to what extent the average min- 
ister would reach out his hand to her 





in welcome after service. She went to 
150 churches in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Saint 
Louis, New England, the middle West 
and the South. What her experiences 
were she begins to tell, church by church, 
in the September Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Thousands will naturally be interested 
in reading this young woman’s experi- 
ences in their own particular church, 
for each church is named. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 34: 1-12) 








Socks have been branded 
with our trade-mark for nearly thirty 
years as our guarantee of their goodness, 


hd 





Style 2 sW is particularly recom- 
mended for its great wearing qualities, 
it is a medium heavy weight cotton 
stocking with fast black uppers and wn- 
dyed natural combed Egptian 
double sole. This style has filled a 
long-felt want, combining style and 
comfort without sacrificing either. 
Please ask your dealer for 

Shawknit socks. 
If you cannot procure them from him, 
we will fill a trial order direct. 

The price of the above style is. 25c. 
per pair or six pairs for $1.50; delivery 
icharges paid to any part of the U. S. 
aspon receipt of price. Sizes 9 to 11% 
inclusive. When ordering be sure and 
state size wanted.. 

Write us to-day for our beautifully 


illustrated colored catalog showing 
styles, prices, and useful information. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


29 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 














By CHARLES H. GABRIEL 
Author of “The Glory Song” 


Decorated cloth cover. 
Price, per copy, 30 centa 
' postpaid; 25.00 per 
hundred. Express or freight extra, 


Order yee om the = house 


Griffith and Rowland Press 


Besten New York Chicago St.Louis. Atlanta Dallas 


RALLY DAY 


Musical problems are solved in our unprecedented offer 
to supply an Sunday-school with new music for that 
occasion FR REE E. Samples and full explanation of the 
plan mailed on request, to superintendent or pastor. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 
150 — Avenue, 57 Wegbingtee St., 
icago. . 




















New York, 





in Stamps for 


THE YEAR’S JUBILEE 


and two others, for Rally, Harvest, Missionary and 
Anniversary days. Complete in every detail. ssc. 
the dozen, postpaid, ery to hundred, postpaid. 


hila. 1018- 20 Arch St. 
HALL-MAGK CO.} Sex ¥ors isetaes's Ss: 


-~ LOANED FREE 


2-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Spm s 
Por: Cam Mecda . arat E wangetess Services. 


BIGLO » New York or Shtonne. 





| of the New Testament and Psalms. 











(Continued from preceding page) 
to him, and after talking with me for a long 
time he ordered me to give him my Bible, 
that he might burn it. I- refused to do so. 
He then called my father, and told him that 
I had become a heretic, and he at length 
succeeded in persuading my father to turn 
me out of his house. I came here to this 
village, and found a kind man who needed 
some one to care for his sheep, so I hired 
myself to him as ashepherd, I now study 
Bible every day, but I have many ene- 

mies, and they are constantly trying to injure 
me. They act just like dogs. You know, 
sir, what our village dogs are like. If a 
Stranger goes among them without a good 
club in his hand, they would tear him in 
pieces.. If he has a club, they look at it, 
and they measure its. length with their eye, 
so they can manage to keep just out of reach, 
So long as he keeps that club swinging he is 
safe. If he drops it they are on him. Now 
sir, I have read in the Bible that it is called 
the sword of the Spirit. I think it might be 
used also as a club. What I want is that 
you should point out to me some good texts 
which I can. commit to memory, and have 
them always with me, and use them as a club 
to keep the dogs at a distance.’’ 

He tock from his. pocket a well-worn copy 
I was 
pleased to recognize one of the editions 
which I had myself edited. When one has 
read the proofs of a book it gives him a spe- 
cial interest in it.. I produced a pocket 
Concordance, and after looking in it a mo- 
ment I said, ‘‘ Can you find Matthew, seventh 
chapter and sixteenth verse?’’ It was found 
instantly, and read off with a clear, steady 
voice: ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
Then the twenty-first verse: ‘* Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ Now then, John, third chapter 
and sixteenth verse. 

‘Ah, I know that,’’ said the young man 
with a ‘sparkling eye. ‘**God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 


| that whosoever believeth on him should not 


perish, but have eternal life.’ 
club that is !’’ 

So the time was passed by us until long 
after midnight, in selecting and marking 
**clubs’’ for this lonely shepherd lad. At 
length he rose up, saying he must go to the 
sheepfold and see how the sheep were faring. 
With a quavering voice he thanked me, and 
said he would be unable to see me in the 
morning. I commended him to the good 
Shepherd, and encouraged him to continue 
the prayerful study of God’s Word, 

I never saw him again. I have reason to 
fear he was one of the victims in the ter- 
rible massacre which devastated that region. 


What a good 








Fresh At Night 
lf One Uses the Right Kind of Focd 


If by proper selection of food one can 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a 
day’s work, it is worth while to know the 
kind of food that will produce this result. 

A school teacher of Media, Kansas, 
says in this connection: ‘‘ I commenced 
the use of Grape-Nuts food five months 
ago. At that time my: health was so 
poor that I thought I would have to give 
up my work altogether. I was rapidly 
losing in weight, had little appetite, was 
nervous and sleepless, and experienced, 
almost constantly, a feeling of exhaus- 
tion. I tried various remedies without 
good results, then I determined to give 
ri sae attention to my food, and 

ave learned something of the properties 
of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain 
and nerve centers. 

‘*‘I commenced using that food, and 
have since make a constant and rapid 
improvement in health in spite of the 
fact that all this ‘time I have been en- 
gaged in the most strenuous and exact- 
ing work, 

‘*] gained twelve pounds in weight, 


| and have a good appetite, my nerves are 


Rally Day Services Se"4 Ten Cents | 


steady and I sleep sound. I have such 
strength and reserve force that I feel 
almost as strong and fresh-at the close 
of a day’s work as at the beginning. 
‘*Before using Grape- Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes, but as 
my vitality increased my eyes became 
stronger. I never heard of any other 
food as nutritious and economical as 
Grape-Nuts.” Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 


| seriously about his soul.’’ 
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Wherever death may have found him, I feel 
sure that it found him ready. He was one 
of the brightest examples I have ever met 
with of a heart and miad illuminated by the 
simple study of God’s Word. — Zhe Jate 
Albert L. Long, D.D., Professor in Robert 
College, Constantinople. 


% 
“Take Him to Supper” 


George Williams was possessed of that ex- 
traordinarily rare virtue in a young man—tact. 
He was wont to say, when asked as to the 
means he suggested r tackling a young man, 
** Don’t argue—take him to supper.’?’ And 
in more than one instance he carried out his 
suggestion literally. In reviewing these 
early days, George Williams used to tell the 
story of how they won over to their side one 
of the young fellows in the house who was 
most active in his opposition, and whose 
conduct was a terrible ordeal for their faith. 
He held a good position in the business, and, 
as George Williams relates, ‘‘ We could not 
get near him in any way. When any you 
fellow gave his heart to Christ, he wou 
pounce upon him and say, ‘ We’ll soon take 
all that nonsense out of you!’’’ This young 
man was the organizer and chairman of the 
“* free-and-easy’’ held on Saturday evening 
at the adjoining public-house, ‘‘ The Goose 
and Gridiron,’’ and largely frequented by 
Hitchcock & Rogers’ assistants. In a short 
time he had promoted a very active and 
vigorous campaign against these young men 
of the upper room, and naturally he was at 
once marked out by them for special and 
particular prayer. For many weeks they 
waited in vain for sign of change. His hos- 
tility increased in vehemence and bitterness. 

The best part of one evening’s meetings 
was devoted to a discussion as.to the most 
likely means of getting into touch with this 
most unsympathetic young man. 

**Can any one tell me,’’ said George Wil- 
liams, ‘‘if there is anything he is specially 
fond of which we could give him? Can we 


do anything that will overcome his dislike |- 


for us?’’ One of those present suggested, 
with a touch of humor, that he had a passion 
for oysters. “ Let’s give him an oyster sup- 
per, then,’’ said George Williams. ‘‘ Who 
is the best man to invite him?’’ They 
selected one who was on comparatively 
friendly terms with the chairman of the 
** free-and-easy,’’ and in due course be was 
casually informed that a number of the young 
men were going to join in a big oyster sup- 
per, and would be glad if he would accom- 
pany them. 

The idea of these Christian young men in- 
dulging in such frivolity amused the fellow 
immensely, and in a ‘spirit of bravado he 
accepted their invitation. It was a lively 
evening for all concerned, and all enjoyed it, 
for George Williams had given strict instruc- 
tions that no attempt at proselyting was to 
be made on that occasion. Their avowed 
enemy, finding himself in such pleasant com- 
pany, came to the conclusion that these 
young men were not so black as he had 
painted them. As a return for their hospi- 
tality, he consented later on to attend one of 
their meetings. The sequel is best told in 
an extract from the diary of George Wil- 
liams’ friend, Edward Valentine, who writes 
in May, 1844: 

‘*In the course of the day, George Wil- 
liams came to me and said he believed some- 
thing particular was going to happen to-day, 
inasmuch: ‘as the Spirit’s operation seemed 
visible in our midst. A young man by the 
name -of Rogers was seriously impressed 
about his soul’s salvation. George Williams 
spoke to him after we had arranged to have 
a prayer-meeting in the evening, and whilst 
engaged packing up a parcel, Rogers came 
to me and told me that he was thinking very 
The next morn- 
ing Rogers was still more concerned, and 
William, Creese, noticing his attitude, said to 
George Williams, ‘‘ George, what is up with 
Rogers ?’’ ‘*I do not know,’’ he replied, 
** but I feel I cannot pray for him any longer. 
I was praying for him this morning until it 
seemed as if I heard a voice from heaven 
saying to me, ‘ Yes,’ and I knew he would 
be converted.’’ Shortly afterwards, Rogers 
definitely threw in his lot with the little band 
of the upper room. His name is to be found 
among the first twelve members of the Asso- 
ciation, and by a curious coincidence his is 
the only one of the twelve cards of member- 
ship which has been preserved. (From the 


Life of Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.)— Fred 
S. Goodman, New York City. 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued and 
dull, the nerves irritable and unstrung, or 
the digestion and appetite impaired, it will 
almost always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phesphates. 


HORSF ORD'S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully prepared prepa- 
ration of the phosphates, restores to the 
system the deficient elements so essential 
to sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 
If your druggist can’t suppl » send as 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. A wonderfully clear type ina 


smalil-size book. 


Minion 16mo. Now ready. A model hand 
Bible. 


Brevier tomo. Large type in a small com- 
pass. “A quart in a pint measure.’ 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. "each. The set in leather case, $2.50. 

The Book of Psalms. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 

















Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


Main Office & Works BASTINGs: MASS. aos. 
H.—Hastincs Co. 


Rare opportunity for serviceable Seconde- 
Hand Organs at low prices 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for Fs es ag 
No.2r. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and _ 260 shing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
a Memorial 
Bells 
Say 


— McSsene Be. Fouxeay Co., Bar tmone, Me., 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BFI[S 


M purest renned co 
The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P U.. N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG H T 


For eiectri:, gas, or oil. Send 
1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 











dimensions. Took of Light and 
estimate free. 











Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 


Edited by George H. Trull 


These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for circulation among Sunday-school 
scholars. They are ie«ued in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not pares 50 copies, 
ro cents each, not postpai 
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UYING A FURNACE. is not like buying a 








winter coat. 
weather to think about heating your house. 


You can’t wait until cold 
The keynote 


of comfort in the home during the frosted days and nights 
is clean, even heat, You get both in the Underfeed, and for 
less money than other heating costs, as 


The Peek-Williamson Underfeed Beiwiin 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 
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This is easily figured out. 


The Underfecd gets as much heat out of cheapest 


grade slack as highest grade coai will yield. YOU save the difference. 


Thousands have voiced and written praises of the Underfeed. THE INTERIOR, 
the leading Presbyterian publication of the West, says; 
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ir ‘owen vicinity. You will find this information 
ae time te make sure of next winter's comfort!” 


r Underfeed booklet and fac- 
Heating Plans and 


Bervices of oe En y+ ng Department are a 
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FREE. Wri eves 
with whom yon prefer 


« name of local dealer 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON co. 


397 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers Invited to Write for Our Proposition 












Fy complete removal. 
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The Sunday-School 
and the Pastor 


By the Rev. John T. Faris, 
Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Practical hints for the pastor who wants to help his Sunday-school. A 
pastor who has had great success in work among the young people of his 
church here records his own experiences and the experience of many others. 
Price, 25 cents net, postpaid 
Order from your regular bookseller or direct from the publishers, 
1031 WALNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















Classified Advertising 





4 4 
Financial 
6* FIRST MORTGAGE $100 GOLD BONDS, of a 
prosperous Light & Power Co. in Vermont. Prop- 
erty has cost sfbaet twice this issue of bonds, Write 
for circular, H, By By Powell & Co., Woodstock, Vt. 


Motion | Pictures 


M°r ION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. fe -” Buy Magic pictus 
Machines, Films, Slides, e.c. A. E. Harbach, 809 Fil- 
bert Street, Phi Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted 


Se HOOL TEACHERS, Clergy men and others, out 
~ of employment or desiring to better their condition, 

rofitable eens Me by 
ubs., Springfield, Mass. 











will hear of an attractive anc 
addressing C. A. Nichols Co., 


Patents 


pat ENTS, TRADEMARKS, COPYRIGHTS 

etc absolutely secured for Mexico, Cuba, Central 
and South America. Hinzelmann & Co. -, Attorneys 
at Law. Mexico City. P.O. B. 269, or Gante 7. 


| Agents Wanted 


AS& *ENTS WANTED to represent old established 
Mail Order House. 
selling specialties. From $5.00 to fro. oo per day easily 
made. Costly outfit free. Geo. A. Parker, Dept. 37, 
720 Chestnut Street, , Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Chair Seats 





rT BEst ON EARTH.” “ Universal’’ chair seat. 

Attractive- Sarthe easily adjusted. Folder 
on application. Eureka Chair Seat Co., 141 East 
Washington St., Svracuse, N. 








Over one thousand rapid | 





The American 


Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is a work of candor and 
devotion never sur- 
passed. The great schol- 
ars who toiled for years 
on this translation ac- 
cepted no financialreward 
for their services. 
Scholars of all denom- 
inations ; they put aside 
ttoress tte. te gi. their own theories, with 
the sacred purpose only to translate the 
exact words of the Holy Men of Old 
into our present-day English. 
Interesting booklet sent free 
Send a postal card for our free booke 
let which tells the reverent story of 
this noble work. It will give you a 
true idea of what the American Stand- 
ard Bible means to the religious world. 





327A East 18th St., New York 

















Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


WITH THE 





The Sunday-School and the 
Minister’s Training 


There is no single part of a minister’s 


work more important than the Sunday- 
school. 


The divinity student is to be trained in the 


}fine art of teaching. He is ‘‘to be apt to 


teach ’’; for this we have high authority, and 
for it there is a great and crying need. He 
is to know what good teaching is, and how 
to‘train teachers to teach, for he is the chief 
teacher in his parish school. 

These are the four courses that the modern 
Sunday-schooi has added to the curriculum 
of the theological seminary, and now re- 
quires every man to pursue who would be 
epared to do his parish work. The pastor 
must know his place in the school, he must 
know the school, he must know his child, 
and he must know his method. 

The conditions of modern life lay upon the 
church and the ministry a large responsibility 
for the moral and religious education of our 
youth, This responsibility may not be met 
by the ministry without thorough, scientific 
instruction of the divinity student in this vast 
department of church work, and in the four 
directions indicated above.— The Rev. George 
B. Stewart, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


The Associate Membership Card 


When one removes from one city to an- 


| other, he ought to take his church letter with 


It is as essential as his trunk to his 
Thousands do not seem 
to understand the importance of an unbroken 
church affiliation. They move to other cities, 
become engrossed in business, and forget all 
about their church obligations. Conse- 
quently, they do not attend church, and they 
cease to contribute te the support of the 
gospel. 

These facts being apparent to every one, I 
conceived the idea of the Associate Mem- 
bership Card to meet the local conditions, 
Understand, we face very few theories, but 
scores of stubborn facts and conditions in 
modern-day church work. 


him, 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP CARD 





am a regular attendant upon the services 
of *‘ The First Presbyterian Church of 
Seattle, Washington,’’ and being in hearty 
sympathy with the work being done by 
said church, wish to be considered an ad- 
herent and associate member. 


Name, - nee setae 
Se ae a ae 
Formerly member of. . ... . Church 

ee Pastor 











When one of your own denomination 
comes into your community, and you ask him 
to join your church, to permit you to send 
for his letter, often he replies: ‘‘ I am unde- 
cided. It is highly probable I will not be 
here more than a year; therefore I do not 
care to transfer my letter.’’ 

Some make the statement honestly, and 
again it is made to avoid church obligations. 
I say to such: 

‘*The Presbyterian Church is everywhere, 
and you ought to take your letter with you 
whenever you leave a town, and put it in 
some church of the city in which you 
expect to live on your arrival. If you will 


| not do that, please sign this Associate Mem- 


bership Card, and we will put you to doing 
some kind of church work, I will visit you 
and be a pastor to you, and you will be given 
an opportunity to contribute to the work of 
the church. You must not lose your vital 


| and working connection with the church.’’ 


This method enables us to keep up with 
a vast number of weak Christians, and 
finally tie them firmly to the church. 

We are in this way enabled to prevent 
hundreds from lapsing their membership with 
the denomination. You would be aston- 
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ished to know the large percentage of church 
members who lapse their membership by 
moving to other communities. In after years, 
they have to lay again the first foundations, 
and join the church by profession of faith. 

The plan also keeps the churches and 
pastors in touch with each other. The card 
shows the church im which the person holds 
a letter, and the name of its pastor. We im- 
mediately communicate with the pastor and 
Session of that church. Ministers ought to 
notify each other of removals to other cities. 
In this way, hundreds would be saved to 
the church, and ministers would be drawn 
into a closer fellows Let Presbyterians 
learn that their church, like the Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal Churches and t®e Masonic 
Lodge, is everywhere, and that, once a 
Presbyterian, always one. Therefore, the 
membership letter should be presented to the 
pastor as soon.as One arrives in a city. 

This Associate Membership Card enables 
us to follow up these half-hearted Christians, 
make them strong, and get them to transfer 
their letters. We save them to the denom- 
ination, 

The cards are put in the hymn-book racks, 
and the pastor calls attention to them from 
the pulpit. When one is signed, the assist- 
ant pastors and workers are required to call 
immediately. Try the plan; it is good.— 7he 
Rev. M: A. Matthews, D.D., Seattle, Wash. 


% 


Have you seen the leaflet ** A Bible Read- 
ing Campaign”’ published by The Sunday 
School Times Company? It contains a plan 
which made thousands of boys and girls— 
and grown folks too!l—eager to read the 
Bible. 2 cents each; 50 cents a hundred, 


ostpaid, 
postp ¢ 


The Pastor With the Children 


The Rev. Campbell Coyle, of the Colling- 
wood Avenue Church, Toledo, Ohio, recently 
said: **I have found that my presence in 
the Sunday-school makés it easy for the 
members of the school to know me when 
they see me outside the church, and far 
more easy for me to gain their friendship and 
esteem. This has been my experience. again 
and again.’’ 

** Have you had any such experience? ”’ 
The question was asked of a pastor who, 
every Sunday, has the privilege of going into 
a Sunday-school where from six to eight 
hundred children and young people gather. 

‘*Have 1?” was the answer. “If you 
should go with me on the streets anywhere 
within half a mile of the church you would 
not need to ask. Once I was not as careful 
as I might have been in greeting the boys 
and girls as I passed them ; I looked out for 
the grown people—but very often the children 
were passed by. Yet they like to be spoken 
to... One summer day, while a passenger 
ona lake steamer, passing through the St. 
Clair Flats, 1 was interested in listening to 
the cheers of the summer residents on the 
shore. Sometimes a toy cannon was dis- 
charged. The captain pulled the whistle 
cord in response to every greeting. There 
was one little fellow who shouted as loud as 
he could. But no notice was taken of him, 
though he waved his arms vigorously in the 
effort to attract attention. Finally he caught 
hold of a megaphone almost as large as him- 
self, and the call came over the water: 
‘ Won’t you salute me, too, Captain?’ .. 

That is the way the children feel: they want 
a greeting, as well as their parents. So now, 
when I am on the street, I keep my eyes 
open ior them. There are so many in the 
Sunday-school that I am afraid of missing 
some, (Perhaps it would be best to adopt 
some such arrangement as the members of 
Marion Lawrance’s Toledo school have : you 
know they have a school signal which they 
give to one another, ard to their teachers 
and superintendent, when they meet on the 
street.) But when I see a boy or girl coming 
I watch. If he or she is one of our folks, 
there is almost sure*to be a smile on-the face 
which can be seen as far as the features can 
be distinguished. The smile broadens as 
the child comes nearer. Then I know that 
it is time for me, also, to smile, and to speak 
How it cheers me to hear the answering 
greeting. ‘Good-morning, Pastor!’ *How 
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do you do, Mr. G?’ Or, maybe, is 
‘Hello, Father!’ spoken very respectfully, 
with a bob of the head and a hand at the cap. 
Sometimes, when Iam on my way to the 
study just before day-school begins, there 
will be a patter of feet behind me, and— 
from alley or doorway—one or two will run 
up, take my hand, and start with me toward 
the church. But I have the most fun when 
I pass the school in the same block with the 


church just ‘at the moment when the children’ 


are starting home. What a mob gathers 
about me! The children catch my hands— 
they grab my coat—they call to me—they 
shout their exclamations to their friends. 
* You was up to our house yesterday, wasn’t 
you?’ ‘I’m coming to the church to-night !’ 
‘When is the boys’ club going to start?’ 
‘You want to know who that is? Why, 
that’s ur Pastor!’? A minute, and they 
are off for home. But they leave me happy 
—so happy that I have several times, re- 
membering the experience, left vexatious 
problems in the study at the exact time 
necessary to get into the rush*at the school 
gate. I needed cheering up—and I got it. 

**I could tell you many. delightful. little 
incidents which have grown out of this in- 
timacy with the. children, One day a boy 
approached me. The smile was on his face, 
all right; one hand was lifted to his cap; 
with the other he touched the lapel of his 
coat where he wore one of the buttons given 
by our school to all who care to wear them. 
‘Oh, Pastor! I belong to you!’ he said. 
‘See?’ and he pointed to the significant 
button. On another occasion a little girl 
stood on a grating in front of a store, crying 
softly. She saw me, came running to me, 
and told her tale of wo. She had dropped 
her mother’s change down the grating. The 
man in the store wouldn’t pay any attention 
to her, and she was afraid to go home, I 
can tell you it was joy to help her, and to see 
how quickly a smile drove away the tears. 
... Then there was a boy who had received in 
change a bad piece of money. When he 
discovered it he stood still, uncertain what 
to do, until he saw his pastor. Then he 
came to me in full confidence that a way 
would be shown out of his trouble. 

‘*I leave the street and go to my study. 
The children follow. The room is on the 
first floor, at the intersection of two streets. 
In summer when the windows are open, boys 
—and sometimes girls—climb to the ledges 
and look in. I hear them call, ‘ He’s here!’ 
Then others crowd up—so many of them, 
perhaps, that the light grows more dim. 
Sometimes they speak; sometimes they 
watch me at my work, If the day is warm, 
and the electric fan is running, they may ask 
to come in that they may stand a moment 
and catch the breeze. ... A nuisance,’ you 
say? ... Well, what if they do interrupt my 
work? I guess I can stand a few interrup- 
tions like that ! 

‘* They don’t intend to hinder me. Often 
they are eager to help. One Saturday morn- 
ing there was a timid knock at the door. In 
answer to my word the knob was softly turned 
and a little chap of ten came to the desk. 
‘Please, Pastor, can I help you? Don’t 
you want me to run an errand, or do some- 
thing for you?’ That was the first of many 
such visits, Now there are a dozen or more 
boys who can be counted on to come with 
just such a- request. And they have come 
voluntarily. At first I wronged them by 
thinking they were wanting to earn a few 
pennies. No; they came because they wanted 
te help} 

“ Don’t you think'that’s fine? Of course 
you do. And I only want to add that any 
pastor can have experiences of the same kind 
if he’lf be a part of his Sunday-school, and 
show the boys he hasn’t forgotten how boys 
feel. ... In dealing with the children a 
minister must not be too stiff and formal ; if 
he is, he’ll never have the thrill which came 
to me one day when I was calling at a home 
where I had never been before. The door 
was opened by the six-year-old son of the 
house, who explained that his mother would 
soon be down. The interval gave usa chance 
to get acquainted. We proceeded to enjoy 
ourselves. When the mother entered she 
was horrified. Calling the boy to her, she 
whispered a few words. At once he turned, 
looked at me, and exclaimed, incredulously ; 
‘Why, Mother! He can’t be! He isn’t 


at all like a preacher!’ Poor boy! He 
must have thought that preachers are not 
human.’’—From “ The Sunday-school and 
the Pastor,’ by the Rev. John T. Faris 
(Published by The Sunday School Times 
Company ; 25 re 


Postal-Card Sermons 


The church and Sunday-school problem in 
Oakland, California, is unusual, to say the 
least. The city has increased in population 
from 80,000 to 225,000 in three years. 
Houses are going up in every block ; fami- 
lies are moving in, working seven days in 
the week in order to get settled; streets are 
swarming with children, and parents are so 
mets Ry that they have little time to give to 
the thought of their own or their children’s 
spiritual welfare, 

To meet these conditions, to give the pas- 
tor a chance to speak directly to the non- 
church-goers, to develop the missionary 
spirit in church and Sunday-school, the 
workers of the Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church have harnessed the postal-card craze 
to little ‘* sermonettes’’ that are distributed 
by the Sunday-school scholars and members 
of the congregation to the neighbor who 
does not go to church. ‘ 

The picture of the church appears on 
the face of the postal. On the back of the 
card appears each week a little sermonette 
for busy people. It can be read in a mo- 
ment. We present the different phases of 
the church work. The Sunday-school has 
an opportunity to talk to the neighbors, and 
the children themselves carry the cards in 
most instances direct to’ the doors. They 
can be mailed as well; but the personal 
presentation by a church worker usually 
leads to a, bit of conversation, and the spoken 
invitation is added to the written. Here is 
a sample postal sermon : 


TEXT: *‘And ye, fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’—Ephe- 
Sians 6: 4. . 


‘* What shall the harvest be?’’ 


Was it your privilege to learn to lisp the 
name of the Father at your mother’s knee ? 
Have you forgotten? In those days it was cus- 
tomary to give much home instruction in spir- 
itual things, and all the ppest and good men of 
our country owed much to mother’s prayers. 
¥ou say the times have changed. Why? Too 
big & question for a postal-card ; but the old 
fact remains the same, that ‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.'’ If he 
sows in dishonor, neglect, and indifference to 
spiritual things, he will reap young men and 
women bent on animal and even beastly things. 
Read the papers. Just a hint to the wise is 
sufficient. How much better to see the children 
grow up reverencing God, honoring and loving 
parents, true gentlemen and gentlewomen ! 

Certainly you have a problem, neighbor. 
We will help you all we can. That is what we 
have our Sunday-school fur. We won't teach 
them ‘‘isms"' or ‘‘ologies,’* but just to love 
God, honor their parents, and be a comfort to 
you when the years weigh heavily upon you. 
Sunday mornings at 9.55, remember, at the 
little church cn the corner. 


And here is another—a good message to 
send out to new families as they move into a 
neighborhood : 


TEXT: ‘‘ Here we have no continuing city, 
but seek for one to come.” 

Are you getting settled? I feel that we are 
much like the Israelites who pitched their tents 
from day to day in the desert on their journey to 
the Promised Land. It took some time each 
day to get settled. But you know they did not 
look on the desert as their home ; they con- 
stantly looked forward to the ‘‘ Promised Land.”’ 

I think we are inclined to forget that we are 
just pilgrims. We think of what we are going 
to lay out on the home to make it comfortable. 
That's all right, of course, if we don’t lose sight 
of the fact that there is more beyond. I wouldn't 
be contented if this were all of life, would you ? 
Surely not ; down deep in your heart you long 
for rest and peace. ‘These things that look so 
permanent are like the fog clouds that hang 
over us sometimes. ‘They are beginning to tell 
us that the things we cannot see are actually 


Let's talk it over! Come to church and ,esé. 


I won't mind itif you go to sleep. 
the harder to interest you. 
H. H. WINTLER, 
Emmanuel Presbyterian Church, 
49th, near Telegraph. 


—H. P. Nottage, M.D., Oakland, Cal. 


I'll try all 
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“Women 
and Children First’ 


This is the universal rule among civilized people - 
where danger is to be escaped. It is just as proper 
where the danger is not so apparent, though quite as 
real. Into every life some rain must fall. When it is 
certain that the existence of the home will some day be at 
stake, provision for the safety and comfort of the homefolks ~~ 
is entitled to the right of way. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


is of the greatest help to the bread- 

winner who says “Women and children 

first.” A policy in this great company means help for them 

and peace for him. All this is very obvious, yet so often 

the good man delays and the good woman forgets, or 

hesitates to ‘show her interest, when both should unite 
to secure the necessary protection while it can be 
obtained. “Women and children first.” 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 











Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbuil 
437 pages; 30 illustrations 


HE words of the Bible gain in clearness and depth of meaning 

when read in the light of the manners and customs of the 

Bible. This book is not a mere narrative of personal travel, 

nor is it a collection of Oriental illustrations of Bible truths. It is a 

classified treatment of certain phases of Oriental life and methods of 
thought, vivified by personal experiences in the East. 

The book was first issued, some years ago, at a high price. It 

is now republished from the same plates at a popular price, —$1. 50, 

—and will doubtless. have a large sale, as the demand for just such 

books is keener at the present time than ever before. The thirty illus- 

trations in the book are reproductions in half-tone from photographs. 

A good idea of the nature of the book may be obtained from 

the chapter headings following ; those familiar with the style of 

Dr. Trumbull’s writings will readily anticipate the rich treat in store 

for them, and they will not be disappointed. The chapter headings are: 


The Past in the Present. 

Betrothals and Weddings in the East. 
Hospitality in the East. 

Funerals and Mourning in the East. 
The Voice of the Forerunner. 





Prayers and Praying in the East. 
Food In the Desert. 
Calis for Healing in the East. 
Gold and Silver in the Desert. 
The Pilgrimage Idea in the East. 
Primitive Idea of the Way. An Outlook from Jacob’s Well. 
The Oriental idea of Father. The Samaritan Passover. 

Lessons of the Wilderness. 


The book contains full topical and scriptural indexes ; these 
greatly enhance the usefulness of the volume to the Bible student. 


. «3 Send > 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid end order to your regular book 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








seller or direct to the publishers. 
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Sunday-School Records, 
Reports and Recognitions 
By E. A. FOX 


Secretary of the Kentucky Sunday-School Association 
and President of the Field Workers’ Association 


This is No. 6 of the popular ‘* ‘Times’? Hand-Book series. The other 
five booklets are having a large and constantly increasing sale, and this 
one, no doubt, will prove to be in as great demand. s 

In a thoroughly practical and clear manner it gives instruction in 
the matter of keeping various records, of making reports on all occa. 
sions, and of giving rewards, diplomas, etc. Many forms, blanks, and 
other devices are illustrated; altogether the book is of great practical 
value, and will prove almost indispensable to the busy secretary and 
other officers of any Sunday-school, large or small. While of great help 
to the large school, it will be found equally useful to the secretary of the 
smaller school. Published in good, attractive style; board covers, 
Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid. Order through your regular bookseller 
or direct from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadsiphia, Pa 
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Fall Publications 


Ready October 1, 1907 


The Dated Events of the Old Testament 
By..Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. Chronological 


tables, accompanied by exhaustive explanatory notes. The 
tables are made up of parallel columns showing the various 
methods of reckoning. A scholarly treatise. Price, $1.50 
net, postpaid. 


Deity of Jesus Christ 


By S. W. Pratt, D.D. An analytical study of the Gospel 
according to John, especially with reference to the deity of 
Christ. Full references are given, and the book is particu- 
larly valuable for use in connection with the Sunday-school 
lessons for the first six months of 1908. Price, 50 cents 
net, postpaid. 


Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the Children 


Compiled by the Rev. John T. Faris, Managing Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. For parents who seek help- 
ful occupations for the children during the free hours of 
Sunday. A veritable mine of suggestive material, including 
lists of books and games. Price, 50 cents net, postpaid. 


Beginners’ Department 


By Angelina W. Wray. This is No. 7 of the popular 
** Times’ Hand-book Series. The author is a primary 
teacher of wide experience. The book 1s remarkable in its 
auggeetivenses. It is full of plans and devices, programs and 
songs, that will delight the heart of the teacher of the younger 
Sunday-school scholars. Price, 50 cents net, postpaid. 


The 


The 


Orders for any or all ot the above books may be sent now. The 


books will be promptly mailed upon publication. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, September 22, 1907. God’s 
Omnipotence (1 Chron. 29 : 9-13): ° 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. ease pleases him (Psa. 175 : 
1-3). 
TUEs.—" om too hard "’ (Jer. 32: 16, 


27). 
wep.—" Afi ‘i possible ’’ (Matt. 19: 
23-26). 
THURS. _Xble to do*’ (Eph. 3 : 20, 21). 
Fr1.—‘‘ Omnipotent "’ (Rev. 19 : 1-6). 
Sat.—* All power "’ (Matt. 28 : 16-18). 











How put His power over against our weak- 
ness? . 


Tell how his power is pledged for us. 
The power he wants to give us. 


‘HE. secret of power is the conscious- 
ness of our weakness and of the 
omnipotence of God, and the as- 

surance that if our weakness offers itself 
to his service, he will put forth his om- 
nipotence through us. No mere self- 
confident power, relying upon its own 
ingenuity or determination or resources, 
can equal or overmatch the strength of 
weakness allied to God. 
% 


Our very idea of God involves his 
omnipotence. “If some one else is stronger 
than God, then that some one else would 
be more God than oyr God. Our God is 
inffnite, beyond all earthly limitations, 
the creator of heaven and earth, maker 
of all things. All power is his. Our 
hearts can be absolutely at rest in the 
reassuring knowledge that He tHat is for 


us is more than all that can be against, 


us. This was the ever-comforting faith 
of Israel, and in the darkest hours they 
were sustained by it. Their God was 
stronger than all their foes. 

% 


And God is not. only so strong and 
able, but he is strong and able to help 
us and to answer our prayers. Paul 
states his conviction on this point in the 
strongest possible terms. Our God, he 
says, is able to do for us; he is able to 
do what we ask; he is able to do what 
we ask or think; he is able to do all that 
we ask or think; he is able to do above 
all that we ask or think; he is able todo 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think; he is able todo exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all we ask or think. How 
could more than this be said ? 


% 


But if God is all-powerful, we cannot 
help asking, Why does he not destroy 
evil and the evil one, and the. fearful 
temptations which play such havoc with 
life? If God can, why does he not at 
once put an end to sin and establish the 
kingdom of righteousness? Well, there 
is a great mystery here which we cannot 
solve,—the old mystery of evil. But we 
do not escape from the mystery of evil 
by denying the power of. God. We 
merely deprive ourselves of our one 
hope that some day we shall see the end 
of the mystery in the triumph of God, 
and ot the goodness of which God is the 
source and thecrown. We cannot deny 
that the evil is here and also that God is 
strong, and we know that some day he 
wil! prevail. . 


And if God is able to do exceedingly 

abundantly above all our prayers and 
desires, why, we cannot help asking, 
does he deny us our most eager and 
importunate prayers? Because, we must 
believe, God is strong in love as well as 
in power, and the strength of his love is 
greater than the mere strength of his 
might. Rather, his might is the might 
of love, and he can do only what is per- 
fectly loving and perfectly good. hile 
he is infinite and omnipotent, our faith 
in his fatherhood hoids that he is not 
naked, unprincipled power, but lives 





( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Salesmen 

Shipping Clerks 9-26 
Station Agents ii 
Steamships 13 
Stenographers 8-25 
Students 19 
Supervisors 13 

















Above are the occupations beginning 
with § for which special Lead Pencils are 
found onthe gives pages ua. Bens Pencil 
Guide, a of 32 pages, indezed by voca- 
tions, Whether you need a hard or a soft 
pencil, there is a Lead Pencil made for 
your occupation —just the same as if 
designed for you alone, The Guide can be 
had for the asking. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money, 


Derr, AC Josera Dixon Cavcwie Co., Jensey Cry, N.S 









































New [ngland _ 
CoNnsE RVATOR 
"a OF MUSIC Soivne 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


The largest and best school of music 
in America, situated aye , the acknowledged 
music center. A ffords pupils the environment and 
e 80 ni a musical education. 
oy epartment under renal masters. 
oncerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the cost of tuition. Practical normal c 5 
Graduates are much in teachers and 


Anumber of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 
BALPH L. 


Manager. 








EIGHTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 9th, 1907. 


BIBLE Teifihté SCHOOL 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
FITS MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
ALL KINDS OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for catalogue’ 


GRE ts oa AND MISSIONARY. TRAIN- 
iG SCHOO) Gratuitous 
tno. Ten hie ao Send for cialdien to J. 

A. McElwain, Supt., Norfolk House, Roxpury, Mass. 


D°9REE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C 
urton, Christian lege, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers,-as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 








tisement in The Sunday School Times. 




















LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 22 (Deut. 3 : 1-12) 











The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, September 7, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 























80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For | 
detailed information address The Religious | 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- | 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 





new subscribers. These rates include postage: | 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
* copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 


One copy, five years, $4.00. | 

: One free copy addi- | 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 
75 cent rate, 





To Canadian Subscribers | 


’ Five or more copies of The Sunday School | 
Times, either to Separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
$1.00 each peryear. Thisrate includes postage. 

One copy of The Sunday School Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. This 
rate includes postage. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 2x War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will.receive year! or half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. } 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to | 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will | 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P (Continued from preceding page) . 
and reigns in righteousness and love, 
and that knowing what is best for us, he 
does what is best in answer to our 
prayers. 

But will he not do what is best in any 
case? Truly he will always act in love. 
But part of the mystery of his govern- 
ment of men is not only the mystery of 
— and evil, but also the mystery of our 

reedom and strength, through which, 
and not crushing which, he will do 
for us. 

% 


None but an omnipotent God could be 
all-loving and all-wise. 


ad 


Ask Marion Lawrance 


Where can I get a copy of the read in 
Colosseum during the World's Convention 
at Rome? 

Address the American secretary of the 
World’s Association, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The poem will no doubt*be in the 
book containing the report of that conven- 
tion. 
may be ordered of The Sunday School Times 
Company. Every Sundaysschool worker 
ought to have it. 


When is the next International Conven- 
tion to be held, and how I may become a dele- 
gate? 

The Twelfth International Sunday School 
Convention will be held in the city of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in June of 1908. Each 
State and Provincial Association in North 
America is entitled to a definite number of 
delegates according to population. None 
are recognized as delegates unless they bear 
the official appointment and credentials from 
their State or Provincial Association. If 
you desire to become a delegate, it will be 
necessary for you to make application to the 
general secretary of your association. 








OHIO.—We have been using the marking 
system (starting with 60 per cent and increasing 
to 100, as the pupil came up with the require- 
ments) the past three years and have found it 
very beneficial, but somehow the interest is be- 
ginning to lag, especially that of the teach- 
ers, and I think it time to try something else. 
Can you help me in any way? I would prefer 
a system that will arouse the interest of each 
pupil. 

One of the best devices I know of for the 
marking of scholars in the Sunday-school is 
known as the ‘* White Record.’’ The only 
marking that is done is for some deficiency of 
ore kind or another. If the scholar is 








Feet Out 
She Had Curious Habits 


When a person has to keep the feet 
out from under cover during the coldest 
nights in winter because of the heat and 
prickly sensation, it is time that coffee,, 
which causes the trouble, be left off. 

There is no end to the nervous condi- 
tions that coffee will produce. It shows 
in one way in one person and in another 
way in another. In this case the lady 
lived in South Dakota. She says: 

‘“‘I have had to lie awake half the 
night with my feet and limbs out of the 
bed on the coldest nights, and felt afraid 
to sleep for fear of catching cold. I had 
been troubled for years with twitching 
and jerking of the lower limbs, and for 
most of the time I have been unable to 
go to church or to lectures because of that 
awful feeling that I must keep on the 
move. 


‘* When it was brought to my attention ° 


that coffee caused so many nervous dis- 
eases, I concluded to drop coffee and 
take Postum Food Coffee to see if my 
trouble was caused by coffee drinking. 
‘*T only drank one cup of coffee for 
breakfast but that was enough to do the 
business for me. When I quit it m 
troubles disappeared in an almost mi- 
raculous way. Now I have no more of 
the jerking and twitching, and can sleep 
with any amount of bedding over me, 


and sleep all night, in sound, peaceful | other later. 


rest. 


The price of the book is $1.00, and it, 








| 
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present, makes an offering, has his own Bible 
and has done everything else that is required 
of him, his record that day is ‘‘ white ’’ and 
nothing whatever is put upon the card. If, 
however, he is delinquent in any of these 
things, or is absent, then there is a mark in- 
dicating that. If you will write to the Rev. 
— C, Carman, 319 Charles Building, 

enver, Colo,, the originator of this plan, he 
will be glad to send you circulars advertising 
it. It certainly has the qualification of being 
unique and is also attractive. I understand 
it is a success wherever it has been tried. 


Would you please -~ me a sample of a 

such as could be used for 
the entire school, to be sent out the week of 
the birthday with greetings, also reminding 
of the missionary birthday box or some other 
missionary enterprise for which the birthday 
gifts are a — M. T. 


Below you will find a sample of one used 
in Toledo. A change is made every year : 


Birthday Greetings 
MY DEAR FRIEND IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : 


This is a personal word of greeting from 
your Superintendent, to wish you a happy birth- 
day. Does not your birthday come thi 
In our great Sunday-school family nearly every 
day is somebody's birthday. We all congratu- 
late you. Of course you will be glad to join 
with us in making a Birthday Offering, to help 
do some very choice work for the Master. 

The Primaries are now supporting Ruth, our 
girl in India, all by themselves with their birth- 
day money. 

The Juniors are helping to educate a poor 
worthy negro boy, at Talladega, Ala. (Juniors 

ay their birthday money to Miss Eva Williams, 
in the gallery.) 

The Intermediate and other departments will 
soon have something special of this kind on 
hand. All but Primaries and Juniors pay to 
Miss Frey. 

Be sure to have a part in this great work. 
May your life be long, happy and useful is the 
wish of 

Your Friend and Superintendent, 
MARION LAWRANCE. 


—MIss ELLA J. FREY, Missionary Secretary, 
2tor Forest Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 





MASSACHUSETTS.—Do you think it wise for 
us to change the time for holding Sunday- 
school from the noon hour to the hour just be- 
fore service? What has-been the experience 
of other churches who have morning Sunday- 
schools? Our preaching service invariably en- 
croaches upor our Sunday-school hour. What 
can we do? 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
connected with any hour you can name for 
holding the Sunday-school. The hour to be 
finally decided upon and adhered to is the 
hour which, after proper trial, has proved to 
be the best hour. The best hour for the 
Sunday-school usually is the hour at which 
you can secure the presence of the largest 
number of those whose presence you desire. 
The noon hour is a very common hour in 
your part of the country, and in some other 
parts as well. The objection to the noon 
hour is, the scholars get hungry because they 
do not get their dinner as early as they do 
during the week, and therefore become dis- 
orderly. Then-there is also the tendency to 
be in a hurry at the close, as everybody is 
anxious to get home to dinner. And yet on 
many accounts this is a good hour. 

Many will complain that the morning hour 
is too early. You will have more difficulty 
with tardiness. There will always be a hurry 
at the end of the session to get out of the 
way for the church service. On the occa- 
sion of the discussion of this problem in the 
Times a couple of years ago, the consensus 
of opinion was that the afternoon was the 
best time, for the reason that the Sunday- 
school could begin and end by itself, without 
being hurried at either end of the session. 
It is a question if, when the preaching serv- 
ice follows the Sunday-school, the children, 
who are expected to attend both, are not 
held too long. Iam clear in my own opinion 
that the Sunday-school should be a separate 
service, 

The difficulty you refer to (the encroach- 
ment of the preaching service upon the Sun- 


day-school) is unpardonable, and is a matter | 
worthy of the consideration of your church | 
If the morning service is not | 


committee. 
long enough for the pastor to get in all he 
desires, then set one service earlier, or the 


upon, However, for both these services, there 


‘*Postum Food Coffee is absolutely | should be no encroachment on the rights of 


worth its weight in gold to me.” ‘‘ There’s | one bythe other. It is more than a discour- 
a Reason.” Read the little health tesy ; it is really wrong, and in the end it 
classic, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in | will be clearly shown that the Sunday-school 


pkgs. 


is not alone in suffering because of it. 


is week? |. 





If the hour has been fixed 
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Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
accuracy and reliability. It is now 
in great demand in the new models. 

For those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the t watch is the GC, M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—‘“‘ The Watch that’s 
made for the majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjustment 
with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted to temperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 

ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Eigin, tl. 

















No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a iittle on 
the spindles before you ‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 

other‘grease. Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

compres mica which reduces 

riction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 





ENNEN'S #2225: 














“ A Single Dose Relieves” 


indigestion 
Distress After Eating 

Acid Dyspepsia 
SOc. & $1. at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 


“Tastes Like Soda Water." 
62 Years of Success. 
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| Important Change: in Life Insurance t! 


HEREAFTER 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


will be ona Non-Participating Basis Exclusively 


The New Non-Participating Policy 





Unparalleled in its Attractive Features. 
Lowest Premium Rates. 
Contract Clear and Definite. 
——-~welwiberal Cash. Loans. 
Nofti-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 
Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic Premium Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying Policies and 
on Paid-up Policies. 


Amounts $1,000 to pryeceni EVERY R ATE, V ALUE and FE ATURE in the 
—_ POLICY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 








‘See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW te the 
Home Office for Full Particulars of this New 
Policy and Rates at Your Age. Address Dept. 126. 











' STRENGTH OF 


wee) The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, - = = = = = Newark, N. J. 

















